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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


Not 54, published October 10, contains an interesting short story 
by W. O. STODDARD, entitled “A Very New Cow,” with a front- 
page engraving on wood, by \V.T. SMEDLEY ; “ Playing Circus,” 
by Fimmy Brown, is an account of a sad catastrophe brought about 
by another effort on the part of that hero to“ improve his mind T ; 
Chapter 1X. of * The Crutse-of the Canoe Club” contains a descrip- 


tion of the boys’ adventures on the. Richelieu River ; “ Their Girl,” 


by Mr. JAMES O's, decomes more and more pleasing as the story 
develops. | 
“Climbing Plants,” by Mrs. S. B. HERRICK, #5 one of the most 
interesting articles of the botanical series now running. In“ Ti he 
Steamboat ‘Robert Fulton’” we have a succinct and comprehensive 
account of the great American inventor, The well-known conjpurer 


and magician MR. gives some practical directions 
‘how to perform a familiar but mysterious trick, in an article entitled 


“ The Magic Sack.” 

The illustrations in the number are bright and attractive. “ Be- 
sieged’ tsa humorous full-page picture of a youth with a basket of 
provisions surrounded by a group of eager and hungry pigs. 
Mrs. Ji ssiz SHEPHERD and Mr. W. A. ROGERS contribute illus- 
trations to the stories; there ave some pleasant “ ingles” to amuse 
the very little folk, and some capital “ Comics” on the sixteenth page. 


A WISE YOUNG MAYOR. 


AYOR.LOW’S address in Brooklyn, like his ad- 
M ministration of what he justly calls his great of- 
fice, is one of the most significant signs of the times. 
Brooklyn was as heavily ridden by a ‘‘ ring” or *‘ ma- 
chine” as any city in the country. Its situation, in a 


Jess degree, was of the same kind as that of New York 


under TWEED. Fortunately, as in New York, where 
the TWEED crimes were exposed, there was a resolute 
public spirit in Brooklyn which determined to merge 
all mere party names and considerations in a common 
movement to rescue the municipal government from 
corrupt control, and by the support of the most intel- 
ligent citizens, and the well-organized hard work of 


thousands of young Republicans and young Demo- 


crats who had a perfectly friendly understanding for 


“a high public purpose, Mr. Low was elected Mayor, 
not upon any partisan ground, but solely upon the 


one paramount principle of an honest city govern- 
ment upon honest business principles. The charter 
of Brooklyn happily concentrates responsibility upon 
The hands of an honest and efficient 
man in that office are not tied by dishonest associates 
in the city boards. If bad officers are appointed, and 
if there are gross abuses of administration, there is no 
question of responsibility. One man is held to ac- 
count, and the result in Brooklyn has been a complete 
vindication of the wisdom of the charter and of the 
great popular movement which elected Mr. Low. 

His address has a direct bearing upon the pending 
election. Mr. Low feels, and feels justly, that the 
local government of enormous cities like Brooklyn 
and New York is a question, especially at a time when 
general party differences are hushed, of the utmost 
importance. In his own city, where such local gov- 
ernment as is conferred by the charter has been 
proved to be of such general public advantage, he sees 
that one or two extensions of the principle are still 
very necessary. They can be obtained only from the 
Legislature, and consequently he does not wish Re- 
publican apathy or Democratic confidence to lead the 
voters of Brooklyn to forget to register. The same 
public considerations that produced the happy result 
of last year should stimulate the voters not to lose 
their votes, because the registry will be carefully 


studied by designing men, and if they find it to be 


small and one-sided, and indicative of general indif- 
ference, the party machines will nominate their own 
tools, and the good work already aceomplished will 
be overthrown. 

The’ extension of home rule desired is the freedom 
of the city from burdens for which it does not ask, 
and from commissions which are irresponsible to the 
people. These are objects which are indispensable to 
the just development of a sound system of municipal 
home rule, and every citizen who is satisfied with the 
character and results of the government which the 
aroused public spirit of the city has provided ought 
not to hesitate to come forward without delay, and at 
any necessary expense of time and trouble, to be re- 
gistered. Ifthe chief State candidates do not express 
themselves clearly upon this subject, Mayor Low pro- 
mises to ask them to speak definitely: ‘‘ Then I shall 
leave it to the people of Brooklyn to draw their con- 
clusions.” His address, like his election, is an en- 
couraging illustration of the recuperative force of re- 
publican institutions. Parties are the servants, not 
the masters, of patriotic intelligence. "When in. the 
city of New York it was evident that the TWEED 
oligarchy was the chief danger of the community, 
honest men of both parties united to sweep it away. 
When in Brooklyn the same evil was manifest, party 
prejudices and ties were abandoned in order td, save 
the honesty of the government, for the efficient ad- 


‘unworthy hands. 


We do not doubt that Mayor Low’s forcible, modest, 
wise, and patriotic appeal will be heeded, and that 
Brooklyn voters will rally around the true principles 
of city home rule as he defines it. - 


MR. HEPBURN’S DECLINATION. 


THE position of Congressional Representative at 
large from the State of New York, for which Mr. HEP- 
BURN was nominated at Saratoga, is one which may 
justly gratify a high ambition. It opens a most hon- 
orable opportunity of public service, and, like all pub- 
lic position, it is not to be lightly declined. No man 
with a decided taste for political life, and who is al- 
ready entered upon a public career, would be likely 
to decline such a nomination without good reason, 
and the declination of Mr. HEPBURN, therefore, is an 
incident of great significance in the New York can- 
vass; He was a member of the Convention. He 
accepted its conclusions at the time. But after the 
lapse of a fortnight he writes: ‘‘It is quite apparent 
that, owing to the unfortunate circumstances that 
have come to light since the adjournment of the Con- 
vention, a very large portion of the Republicans of 
the. State are not disposed to accept its conclusions as 
an authoritative utterance of the party.” Mr. HEp- 
BURN justly considers such a situation as fatal to the 
harmony of the party, and he declines under such cir- 
cumstances to accept the nomination, and suggests 
that the Convention should be re-assembled. 

But the Convention, whose action he believes to 
have been thrown under a cloud by subsequent dis- 
closures, had, by the careful thought of those who had 
obtained control, intrusted to the State Committee the 
duty of filling any vacancies that might occur upon 
the ticket. The Convention, therefore, could not be 
readily re-assembled, unless Judge FOLGER also had 
declined, in which event even the new State Commit- 
tee would have probably yielded to the pressure of 
public opinion, and another Convention would have 
been called. If, indeed, Judge FOLGER, in view of 
the general and profound distrust regarding many 
proceedings at the Convention, had chosen to decline, 
for reasons which he could have well stated, a new 
Convention would have been summoned, he might 
have been renominated by general consent, and the 


path of his future political career would have led up-— 


ward. 

Mr. HEPBURN’S position is an important element of 
the canvass. It is of itself strong evidence. When 
a gentleman who is nominated for a position so hon- 
orable, and which he would gladly obtain, withdraws 
from the canvass because of his knowledge of the im- 
pression produced upon the y by ‘unfortunate 
circumstances that have comé to light since the ad- 
journment of the Convention,” it means that he does 
not suppose. the impression to be unfounded. It is 
obviously not improbable that the chief leaders in the 
action of the Convention would resort to the most 
questionable methods. The history of the snap-cau- 
cuses in Albany shows, for instance, what Mr. SMyTH 
holds to be fair and honorable politics. Other kinds 


he is understood. to regard as Sunday-school politics. 


But why, pray, are not Sunday-school politics likely 
to be as serviceable to the country as gin-mill poli- 
tics? Mr. HEPBURN has chosen to separate himself 
from all the questionable proceedings at Saratoga, 
and even from the mere party view of personal expe- 
diency he will not have lost by it. Ifthe step he has 
taken is a sacrifice, it is one from which he will not 
suffer as a Republican. Had Judge FoLGErR taken 
the same course, there is no Republican in the country 
whose political future would have been so bright. 


CITY POLITICS. 

THERE is one problem from which good citizens of 
New York must never shrink, and that.is the method 
of providing an efficient, honest, and economical gov- 
ernment for the city. The municipal redemption of 


Brooklyn and of Philadelphia shows what is possible 


to resolute and intelligent devotion in a public cause, 
and a devotion free from selfishness. The condition 
of the public mind is most favorable to such an en- 
deavor. There is a general determination to ‘clean 
up” politics once more, and every new generation of 
young voters fortunately supplies the faith and cour- 
age and energy which are indispensable to the work. 
It is an essential preliminary to any real movement 
of the citizens, irrespective of party, to secure a proper 
government for the city, that it should not fall into 
There are always a body of men 
who are ready to use the name of reform to turn a 
public movement to their own private advantage, and 
who, in anticipation of organized efforts toward any 
good object, attempt to secure control of it. As the 
time and the situation in the city are peculiarly pro- 
pitious for an honest citizens’ movement of the kind 
that we mention, it is worth while to remind every 
man who is ready to co-operate in such a work that 
he need not be led astray by mere declarations. There 
are two conditions which are indispensable to the suc- 


cess of an effort at municipal reform, and one is sure | 


to go very far to produce the other. The first is the 
initiation of the movement by men whose character 


tives, and proclaims their practical ability; and the 
second is the co-operation of an adequate body of act. 
ive, devoted, and determined young workers from 
house to house and at the polls, . 

By such means the city was rescued from Twrrp 
ten years ago, and by the same means Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia were emancipated from a corrupt con- 
trol. Such means would again give the city of New 
York a worthy administration to succeed that of 
Mayor GRACE, who absolutely and positively declines 
under any circumstances to be renominated. His 
administration, upon the whole, has been satisfactory 
in view of the enormous difficulties which necessari| y 
surround the Mayoralty, and he is known to sympa- 
thize heartily with the purpose of rescuing the city 
government from the dangers which always threaten 
it—a purpose which he has sought to promote. We 
shall lock with great interest to see if any non-parti- 
san citizens’ movement is properly undertaken, and 
to such a movement, upon the-conditions that we haye 
mentioned, we should give our cordial support. 


A SUBURBAN PERIL. 


IT is no wonder that the citizens of Mount Vernon 
are deeply excited by the late shocking disaster in the 
railroad tunnel—‘‘a calamity but not an accident,” as 
it has been truly called. The significance of such a 
calamity is not at all limited to those who have suf- 
fered by it and to their friends. It is of general im- 
portance to a city like New York, because so large a 
part of the active population comes and goes daily by 
rail to and from the neighborhood. If a man knew 


that in addition to the dangers which, as a thought- _ 
ful parent remarked, are ‘‘always and everywhere,” — 


there is the superfluous peril of fatal carelessness in 
the management of his means of access to his business 
and his home, life would become insupportable. 

‘‘A total of 192 trains a day go over the Fiftieth 
Street crossing: there are twelve trains inside of thir- 
ty-five minutes passing in and out of the Grand Cen- 
tral Dépot,” said one of the speakers at the Mount 
Vernon meeting. He insisted that it is impossible 


safely to run that number of trains within that time | 
with the existing system and accommodations. How- | 


ever that may be, it is evident from the testimony 
given during the investigation of the late disaster 
that there was a flagrant want of care on the morning 
that it occurred, and that there is probably a want of 
proper and comprehensive management of the same 


kind that was shown in the inquiry into the Spuyten | 
Duyvil catastrophe last January. The subject was | 
discussed with warmth and point at the Mount Ver. | 
non meeting, and the fact was distinctly brought out | 
that while the law practically ferbids exemplary dam- | 
ages, one of the strongest inducements: to a safe con- 


trol of the thronged railroads is wanting. The rail- | 
way accident law rates a human life at $5000. That — 


is a fixed sum to be taken into the corporate account 


of chances and averages. But that is not a sound | 
guarantee. If the moral coercion upon a corporation — 
of the loss resulting from want of confidence is held © 


to be sufficient to secure proper care, let that be un- 


derstood. But if this is thought not to be adequate, | 


and the terror of legal penalties is invoked, let the 
penalty be terrible. : 
In the war of feeling between the public and the 


great corporations, it is certainly wise for the latter to 


spend a little more money to remove the most fatal 
and obvious objection to any corporate management, 
the want of proper regard for human life. .The three 
catastrophes of the last few months—that on the New 
York Central road at Spuyten Duyvil, on the Long 
Branch road, and now on the New York and New 
Haven road—have shown the suburban population of 


the city that they are exposed to a peculiar peril. — 


They must not acquiesce if they mean to remedy the 
evil, Powerful and public and steady remonstrance, 
pertinacious suits for damages, and efforts for more 


stringent laws are the obvious measures to adopt. | 
But the Spuyen Duyvil tragedy occurred last January. | 
It is now the middle of October, and the law has not 


yet punished a single offender. 


A STATUE OF IRVING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune makes the excel- 
lent suggestion that a statue of WASHINGTON IRVING 
should be erected in Central Park on the centennial 
anniversary of his birth, the 3d of April, 1883. The 
Park has become a kind of Walhalla, or hall of he- 
roes, of all kinds and of all countries. SHAKESPEARE 
and Scort and BuRNS and HuMBOLDT and GOETHE, 
with other famous men of other lands, are all com- 
memorated there in bronze and marble, and fitly com- 
memorated in this cosmopolitan city. But of Amer- 
ican authors, the only statue, we believe, is that of 
HALLECK, while of American authors the one whose 
gentle and gracious genius first made way for Amerl- 
can literature in the regard of the world is WASHING 


TON IRVING, a son of the city of New York. 


While Irvine’s mild literary precedence is ac 
knowledged by the whole country, yet the State and 
the city of his birth, with which he is peculiarly and 
fondly identified, have an especial interest in him. 


ministration of which alone parties rightfully exist. | at once precludes the suspicion of any but public mo- | No other American author is more intimately as50- 
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ciated with a particular part of the country than Irv- 
ING with New York, unless it may be HAWTHORNE 
with early New England. IRVING gave us the word 
Knickerbocker, which belongs to New York as John 
Bull belongs to England. In his charming humor- 
ous romance of history, IRVING rescued PETER STUY- 
vESANT from the gathering shades of oblivion, and 
enriched the familiar tradition of the State with the 
ficure of adoughty hero. The drowsy shores of Com- 
munipaw, the most secluded margin of the bay, have 
hardly yet, even in the roar of the railroad, thrown 
off the slumberous spell which his delicate touch of 
descriptive allusion cast upon it more than half a cen- 
turyago. The young New York of the early century 
lives freshly yet in the Knickerbocker Spectator, the 
Salmagundi, of which IRVING was the directing gen- 
ius. The fairy legends of the Hudson and the Cats- 
kills are renewed to the delight of every generation 
upon his simple page. His kindly power has invested 
the beautiful river with a deeper imaginative beauty, 
and among all famous New-Yorkers there is none 
more truly beloved, as there is none of a surer fame, 
than WASHINGTON IRVING. 
A great park in the city of New York devoted in 

art to memorials of eminent men would be more 
noted for the absence of IRVING’s statue than for the 
presence of all the figures that now “Grace it. His 
statue belongs in the New York Central Park as that 
of SHAKESPEARE belongs at Stratford, or that of BURNS 
at Alloway, or of GOETHE at Weimar. To this em- 
pire the province of STUYVESANT has grown, to this’ 
metropolis the little town of Diedtich Knickerbocker, 
to this stately and splendid pleasure-ground the trim 
and puny Garden of Salmagundian New York. And 
here in the midst snould stand the statue of its gentle 
genius and poet and historian, WASHINGTON IRVING. 


HANDY AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


-THE latest additions to the delightful series of 
“English Men of Letters” are the biographies of 
DICKENS, GRAY, and Swirt. They are among the 
best of the series, and are all model biographies, ap- 
preciative, but discriminating and just. The writers 
are accomplished students and critics in English liter- 
ature, and the three portraits are exceedingly vivid. 
That of GRAY represents the shy and contemplative 
literary recluse; DICKENS appears as the irrepressibly 
active and buoyant and teeming story-teller; SwiIFt, 
the unhappy victim of his half-cynical genius, a soli- 
tary powerful political figure in a stormy time. Mr. 
LESL'E STEPHEN, thé author of the Swift, is probably 
as just as any biographer of that dark and inscrutable 
man. THACKERAY’S instinctive aversion to such a 
- nature makes his account of SWIFT too sombre. He 
resents with warm feeling the savage outbursts of the 
wayward Dean, and his famous comment upon “‘ only 
a woman's hair” treats a phrase of SWIFT’s in a tone 
very different from that of Mr. STEPHEN, which is 
probably more just to the unhappy man. Mr. STE- 
PHEN’S work is a masterly study. 

The melancholy GRAY, in the volume of Mr. GossE, 
appears as the victim of the eighteenth century, his 
genius stranded upon its intellectual and spiritual 
shallows and flats. Indeed, one of the English crit- 
ics of the book regards him as a poet of very extraor- 
dinary endowment, whose poetic powers withered in 
an arid air and barren soil. 
doubtful explanation of what ‘‘ might have been.” It 
is, indeed, a personal application to himself of his most 
famous stanza— 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” 


But-it-is not to be forgotten that in the same sterile 
century, as it is called, FIELDING and Burns and GOLD- 
SMITH, to mention no other names, were born and died. 
It is curious to remark how singularly interesting a 
book can be made of the story of the eventless life 
of a university scholar. His scholarship was re- 
markable, and he was even called the most learned 
man in Europe. His chief glory, héwever, is the 
most perfect and popular of all minor poems in Eng- 
lish literature—the ‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” The pensive charm, the consummate art, of 
this work are imperishable, and every successive gen- 
eration murmurs its long-drawn music with a tender 
chastenin g of spirit. Mr. Gossr’s memoir awakens a 
kind of personal feeling for the poet, which deepens 
the spell of his great poem. 

From Gray to DIcKENs is a leap from the studious 
cloister to the roaring street. The unconquerable and 
Contagious animal spirits of the novelist, his extraor- 
dinary activity, his profuse and rollicking humor, 
a Sparkle to his life of which the tale ‘is told by 
Mr. WARD more agreeably than by Mr. ForsTER. The 
self-absorption of DicKENS is shown plainly, 
mut it Is So interpreted that it does not make in this 
mg the unkindly impression produced by Fors- 
: R S portrait. The essential charm of the book is 

lat While it does not unduly eulogize or evade, it 
= the feeling toward DickENs which is un- 

oubtedly the true appreciation of him. His faults 
= foibles, the defects of his literary art, and the lim- 
itations of his genius, are not concealed or denied. But 
“a those who were nearest to him, and who knew him 
st, loved him most, so this intimate portraiture will 


But this is always a_ 


remove many a prejudice, and even those whose ear- 
lier regard for the great novelist was somewhat chill- 
ed .by FORSTER’S narrative, and even by the letters, 
will recover their old friend and their old delight in 
the vivid and humane and humorous play of his gen- 
ius. This series of books now contains many volumes. 
But it is an incomparable library of literary biogra- 
phy, and the busy man, who has little time for read- 
ing or study, who masters this series, will be admitted 
to a delightful knowledge of the character of great 
English authors and of English literature. 


THE GEORGIA ELECTION. 


AmoNnG the political signs of the times the Georgia elec- 
tion must not be overlooked. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
has been chosen Governor by a majority of 50,000 or 60,000, 
in which, according to the accounts, must be included many 
Republican and colored votes. It is stated also that there 
was no intimidation, and that party feeling was greatly. re- 
laxed. Mr. STEPHENS, of course, is a Democrat, but an.in- 
dependent kind of Democrat, and his election shows rather 
release from iron party dictation than a mere Democratic 
victory. 3 

Indeed, while national issues are somewhat in abeyance, 
the question of party reorganization and assimilation is 
working itself out in the different States. The contest is 
apparently intended to determine what party names shall 
mean. Both parties are plainly struggling to be first in 
the race of declarations for reform. The voters, meanwhile, 
knowing the relative value of words and deeds, are looking 
sharply to see which party actually undertakes reform. 

When in a Southern State Democrats and Republicans, 
white and colored, unite in voting for the Vice-President 
of the Confederacy, it is very clear that the political situa- 
tion is full of pleasant possibilities. 


CHALK. 


THE journey of the commission in quest of suggestions as 
to the tariff has not hitherto been brilliantly successful. 
It is true that the committee has been constantly told by 
persons whose business is already protected that were they 
to receive still further protection, the unlimited prosperity 
of the country would be secured; but it was known before 
the committee began its journey that precisely this sug- 
gestion would be constantly urged upon it. Of its truth 
there can be no question in the mind of any intelligent pro- 


tectionist; for if it 1s cheaper for the public to pay two dol-. 


lars for a protected article than one dollar for an unpro- 
tected article, it is very clear that the public would be on 
the high-road to wealth were the protected article to cost 
three dollars instead of two. However, the commission has 
at last made a valuable discovery, for it has been informed 
by certain North Carolinians that American chalk has been 
cruelly and unaccoun:ebly left without any protection 
whatever, and that it is .ve solemn duty of the govern- 
ment to protect this stfuggling American product by levy- 
ing a heavy duty .u English chalk. 

It is really astonishing that the wail of American chalk 
has never reached the ears of our legislators. Chalk is an 
article of the utmost importance. It is one of the pillars 
on which the science of mathematics rests, for without 
chalk and blacksoard the study of mathematics in schools 
and colleges, and the abstruse calculations of astronomers 
as to the weight of a volume of Patent-office reports on the 
planet Jupiter, or the distance to which a frog could jump 
on the surface of Saturn, would be impossible. Chalk en- 
ters largely into several very important manufactures— 
such as pure Orange County milk, for example—and is of 
inestimable value in lawn tennis and hop-scotch. Never- 
theless, Congress has apparently never thought of chalk, 
and our greatest Philadelphian political economists have 
witnessed, unmoved, the loathsome spectacle of British 
chalk brought here as ballast on British vessels, and admit- 
ted free of duty. 3 

Meanwhile the chalk of North Carolina has in vain strug- 
gled to hold its own against the pauper chalk of England. 
People could buy English chalk at a less price than it 
would cost to dig American chalk out of the ground, and 
accordingly, with a want of patriotism that was perhaps 
the result of thoughtlessness rather than of depravity, they 
bought the imported chalk. As an inevitable consequence, 
the production of American chalk languished, and instead 
of being independent in point of chalk, we are now almost 
wholly dependent upon England. 

If Congress will place a heavy duty on imported chalk, 
all may yet be well. The moment people find that they 
can buy American chalk more cheaply than foreign chalk, 
they will prefer the former, and the moment that the North 


Carolinians find that they have a practical monopoly of the. 


chalk market, they will dig it with enthusiasm. As a pro- 
tection tariff is well known to create new industries, chalk 
will doubtless crop out in thousands of fields where it was 
never known while British chalk was on the free list, and 
milkmen who have to pay thirty cents for American chalk 
instead of the ten cents which they formerly paid for the 
same quantity of imported chalk will find themselves grow- 
ing suddenly rich. Whether chalk should be classed as a 
“manufacture,” a “beverage,” or an “antiquity,” is not 
very clear, but it undoubtedly belongs in one of these 
classes, and should be protected accordingly. The neglect 
with which our noble American chalk, that has never been 
contaminated by the influence of monarchical institutions, 
has been treated, is a disgrace to the country, and no time 
should be lost in putting a prohibitory duty on the foreign 
chalk with which designing British capitalists are filling 


thegand. 
PERSONAL, 


Notwitustanpine his great age, the late Dr. Pcsry took a lead- 
ing part, until recently, in all affairs concerning Oxford University. 
His venerable figure, with the black skull-cap he invariably wore, 
was seldom missing from the meetings of the Council ; but latterly 
deafness and increasing infirmities obliged him to withdraw from 
active life, and for some time his sermons to the University have 
‘been read from the pulpit of St. Mary’s by his trusted ally and 


close friend Canon Lippon. He still continued, however, to be the 
person to whom his party invariably referred for direction and 
advice in all university or ecclesiastical questions. His corre- 
spondence was immense, and he was constantly consulted by per- 
fect strangers. Even those most opposed to his school must ad- 
mit-that his influence was, on the whole, a good one. In private 


} life his habits were of extreme simplicity, and the greater part of 


his income was spent in acts of unostentatious charity. 
—President ARTHUR is having most satisfactory and successful 


recreation at Alexandria Bay, where he has landed large numbers © 


of large fishes. For many years fishing has been the chief end of 


his summer existence, and killing salmon its crowning glory. At 


the commencement of his vacation they took him to a great ¢lam- 


| bake at Squantum, Rhode Island. After having inserted into his 
_manly form some hundred odd clams he relucted at further man- 
_ducation, having had Squantum suff. 


—Mr. Georce W. Goprrey, author of The Parvenit, the new 


_ play successfully running at Wallack’s Theatre, is of a clever fam- 
ily, his three brothers, DanseL, FrepericK, and having for 


many years been band-masters of the three regiments of the 
Guards. Dante. Goprrry came here with the band of the Cold- 
streams at the big Boston Musical Festival some years ago. Mr. 
GrorGce W. Goprrey is a superior clerk in the English Admiralty 
Office, but has found time to do much dramatic work. He is now 


about thirty-eight or forty years. of age, and is an entertaining 
companion and a lover of good stories. His wife, famed in Lon- | 
-don for her beauty, is a frequent contributor to the magazines. 


—Mr. Herpert Spencer appeared for the first time in public in 


this country at a reception given to him a few days since by the 


faculty of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. It was 
entirely informal. While in Washington he wandered about the 
city during the day, accompanied by his friend Mr. Lown, peering 
into the store windows and dropping intu public buildings. The 
‘spectator saw a man of medium height, rather sparely built, with 
a long face, devoid of whiskers except a pair of slight mutton-chops, 


_a complexion full and ruddy, and an immense pair of spectacles 


concealing his eyes. A soft felt hat, of a grayish color and remark- 
able shape and size, is pulled down on the back of his head, mak- 
ing a sort of nimbus, and the masses of grayish hair eseaping from 


under it rather strengthen the nimbus impression. 


—BertHa RotuscuiLp, who recently married the Prince ALEX- 


ANDRE DE bringing him an income of ¥150,000 a year, is 


spending her honey-moon at his chateau in a suburb of Paris—a 
grand place called Gros Bois, though not so pleasantly situated as 
when NaPoLeon gave it to Marshal Berturer. It had belonged to 
a noble family that had emigrated, and it had -become national 
property. The first Emperor was liberal in giving such estates to 
his military followers, who, in accepting them, bound themselves 
over to join in no conspiracy which had for its object the bringing 
back of the Boursons and the old aristocracy, The Prinee de 
Wagram succeeded in having the grounds cut across. by two rail- 
roads, in order to replenish his treasury by obtaining excessive 
damages, which he did through official connivance. The money 
enabled him %o secure brilliant matches for two of his daughters. 
The third married Prince Joacim Mcrat as the Emperor was de- 
clining, and has since been obliged to ask her father for that in- 
come with which it was expected the Emperor would keep his 
cousin JOACHIM supplied. 
—Mr. Carte, the manager of Mr. Oscar Witpe’s lecture tour in 
_America, says that the profits of the manceuyre have been about 
$30,000, to be equally divided between the two high contracting 
parties. 
—The New York Medical Times gives the following interesting 
anecdote of the late Dr. ALBert E. Sumner, of Brooklyn: “Shortly 
after his graduation he became associated with the writer in the 
‘medical care of the Home for the Friendless, New York. : One 
morning, on going through the sick-ward, we found three of the 
children with unmistakable small-pox. +All the inmates of the in- 
stitution were vaccinated, and the sick sent to the Small-pox Hos- 
pital, Blackwell’s Island. The next morning two more were down, 
and sent to the hospital. The next morning four more showed 
signs of the disease. It was evident we could not send the whole 
institution to the pest-house, and the gymnasium in the top of. 
the building—a room some seventy-five feet long by forty’ feet 
wide—was made ready for the reception of the sick. Before the 
epidemic was controlled we had sixty patients, most of them with 
confluent small-pox. Not a death occurred in the entire number, 
while of the five sent to Blackwell’s Island three died, one was 
blind, and the fifth was so deeply scarred as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable. These little children were watched and cared for by Dr. 
ScMNER with’ as deep a sympathy and as much kindness as if each 
visit was to bring its pecuniary fee. In this short experienee the 
key-note of his character, which has won him success, was dis- 
tinctly revealed in the magnetism of a kindly heart, a genial na- 
ture, an intelligent brain, and an unflinching devotion to duty.” 
—Mr. Justus H. Ratnsonsg, the founder of tlie order of the 
Knights of Pythias, still resides in Detroit. He was a school- 
teacher in Michigan when the idea of the order occurred to him. 
It now has a membership of 100,000. 
—Ex-Governor TILDEN is not at all the invalid that some of our 
journalistic friends represent him to be. A representative of the 
Yonkers Gazette (the Governor abides at Yonkers) catled at Grey- 


stone, the splendid country-seat of Mr. Titpen, and found him re- 


elining on a lounge, reading, and resting from an. hour’s walk over 
his grounds. He enjoyed as a joke the newspaper reports as to 
his illness, his general health being better now than it has been in 
seven years. He takes two carriage rides every day, with a long 


walk between them, and frequently enjoys the pleasure of a horse- 


back ride over the beautiful drives surrounding his residence. The 
other day he took a ride to Riverdale to call on some friends, 
which he enjoyed very much. His eye is as bright and his mind 
as clear and searching as ever. 

—The Bishop of Sodor and Man is a wag. Recently at an 
English railway station a porter offered to assist him with his lug- 
gage. ‘How many articles, your lordship?” “Thirty-nine,” re- 
plied the prelate, with a twinkle. ‘“ That’s too many, I’m afraid,” 


replied the man, in good faith. ‘ Ah,” said the bishop, “I pereeive 


you are a Dissenter.” 

—A daughter of Coorrr, the novelist, writes to the Detroit Free 
Press that he requested on his death-bed that no sketch of his life 
should be written. The family inferred that his life had been so 
full of vicissitudes in many lands, and for years upon the sea, 
that nobody was in possession of facts enough to tell the story. 
The family mansion, Otsego Hall, was burned two or three years 
after his death. At the table in .the library at Otsego Hall 
twenty of his books were written. ‘ He always wrote two hours 
every morning, wrote rapidly, almost always with his own hand, 
and seldom erased or amended what he had written. Then he 
drove up to his farm, a couple of miles off. That was his favorite 


resort during the last years of his life. Hg generally went there - 


to work rather than to rest. It was a battle with the mountain. 
He was determined that the farm should become a source of profit, 
and the mountain was determined that it should not. When he 
had cut off trees enough for a clearing, he had a contest with the 
great ledges that seemed everywhere to underlie the soil. In 
many places the plough could not be set in the ground for rods, 
and even acres, together. Every fall father would say, ‘I guess 
the farm will pay next year.’ But the most he ever got from it 
was vegetables for the table at the Hall.” a at 
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THE CITY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 
IL. 


Wuen Penn came the second time to America he found his 
struggling settlement transformed into a goodly town. Though its 
buildings were not very handsome, they had an air of comfortable 
prosperity, and the Governor, who had brought his wife and chil- 
dren with him, thought his old residence was no longer befitting 
the dignity of his station. To support the style and elegance ex- 
pected from him, he moved into the house which has since been 
known to all familiar with Philadelphia antiquities as the Slate- 
roof House. It was large and spacious, and well shaded by stately 
old pine-trees, in which blackbirds and crows were wont to make 
their nests. PENN was a Quaker, but he:avas Governor as well, 
and none felt more than he the necessity of giving unto Casar 
the things which belong to Casar. If in his early life he refused 


to uncover his head in the presence of the King or of his parents, — 


he had been at least particular that the quality of his hat was be- 
coming to his position in the world. He was always careful as to 
his wigs, and was not at all above the vanity of shoe-buckles. 
This same concession to outward formalities was manifested in 
the regulation of his household. Ie had his footmen and coach- 
men, his carriage of state, and his barge to take him to Pennsbury. 
llis cellar was stocked with good wine, he gave his dinners and 
suppers, and appointed special days of audience. But despite this 


elegance, and the pleasure of interviews with milliners and gold- 


smiths, Mrs. Penn and Letitia never became reconciled to the 
dullness of provincial life. PkNN himself was seldom at home. 
Whenever he could get away, he rode through the province and 
territories, superintending the work of different bands of colonists, 
or clse attending meetings, and preaching, as he had so often 
preached in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

Two incidents that occurred during these trips give us a plea- 
sant insight into his natural kindliness and simplicity. Once, as 
he rede through the country, he passed a child, bare-legged and 
hare-footed, walking in the dusty road-side, who looked very wist- 
fully at his horse. Then he, the mighty Governor, abused by the 
discontented because of his mien, “ equivalent to that of the Great 
Mogul,” lifted the little foot-traveller to his side, and thus they en- 
tered the town together. Another time when he spent the night 
in a lonely house far away in the woods, he made so deep an im- 
pression on a child that the little fellow followed him up to his 
room, and peeped through a hole in the rough boards of the wall. 
There he saw the great man with clasped hands kneeling by his 
bedside in prayer, and awed thereby, he crept silently away to 
cherish the memory of that night for many a long year. When 
Penn was again called to England, before ing ens had passed 
from the date of his return, Mrs. Penn, who had not become more 
endeared to Philadelphia because of. the birth of a son in that 
city, and “ Tish,” whose regard for the country was always at low 
ebb, as her husband said later, followed very willingly. The Slate- 
roof House witnessed many liveiy scenes after their departure. It 
was there that James LoGan entertained Lord Cornsury when the 
latter came to the colonies to proclaim Queen ANNE to her subjects 
over the sea. His host was proud enough of the entertainment he 


provided. “I hasted down to make provision,” he wrote to PENN, 
in describing the affair, “and in a few hours’ time had a very 
handsome dinner ready, equal, they say, to anything he [his lord- 
ship] had seen in America.” In later years, though the house lost 
much in elegance, it gained in gayety. When Mrs. Graypon kept 
it as a boarding-house, it was frequented by the most prominent 
people of the day. British officers and American generals were 
counted among its inmates, WasHincton himself having probably 
passed some time within its walls. Gallants and fair belles whose 
names are not recorded in history filled the old mansion with the 
sound of their voices, while the more boisterous made it noisy with 
their practical jokes. One of these has been preserved for pos- 
terity. We still read how Dr. KrarsLry, so famous afterward as 
a Tory, on one occasion rode on horseback into the parlor of terri- 
fied ladies, and even, like the Duchess May in the ballad, led his 
steed up the stairs, though not, like her, for “ love and victory,” but 
for mischief and deviltry. After Mrs. Graypon’s time the Slate- 
roof House went through as many changes as the cottage on Le- 
titia Street; but when it reached “age’s steepy night,” instead of 
taking a new lease of life, it was torn down, and is now, like so 
many other human landmarks, but a shadowy memory. 

PeEny’s city was built on the plan of ancient Babylon, and a few 
of its streets and many of its inns were named after those of London, 
but beyond this it resembled neither capital. It was more like an 
English village, and the manners and customs of the people were, 
until the -Revolution, marked by Quaker plainness and sobriety. 
Citizens all knew each other so well that if a stranger passed along 
the street he was as much an object of curiosity as a red: Indian 
in wild dress is to-day. Every event, whether it concerned indi- 


with which their gardens were stocked., As a rule, their amuse- 
ments were as tranquil as their occupations. At Christmas-time or 
on the occasion of a wedding there were dinners and suppers, and 
much punch-drinking and merry-making. But at other seasons 
recreations were simple enough. Fishing and hunting were all- 
sufficient for the men; and for women and children there were 
afternoon visits and walks through the woods in the “sweet sum- 
mer-time.” At all hours and in all places there was the same Ar- 
cadian simplicity. Work was plentiful; men were not ashamed of 


| manual labor, and wages were good, so that paupers were scarce. — 
If the number of criminals necessitated almost immediate clamors 


for a prison, there were, on the other hand, remarkably few phy- 
sicians and lawyers—a fact which expresses volumes. _Existence 
in old Philadelphia was peaceful as a pastoral. But its calm and 


| quiet were only an outward guise for real Anglo-Saxon industry 


and energy. The Quakers maintained in their government and 
business transactions the same calmness and indifference which 


CuarLEs Lams thought distinguished their table manners, But’ 
beneath the idyllic surface was the very substantial prose of per- 


severance and toil. The increase of the population and the growth 
of city and province were soon sufficiently great to necessitate 


larger quarters for official purposes, and a court-house was built 


in the centre of Market Street where it is intersected by Second 
Street. This spot was the busiest and liveliest in the town for 
many long years. The sentences passed within the Court-House 
were executed at its very doors, the pillory and prison cage being 
placed there to facilitate the action of the law, and to serve as 


- warning to the weaker citizens. The extremes of calm and unrest 


-EC 


viduals or the community, became the subject of town talk. Equal 
interest was manifested in the rumors of the increasing number of 
wolves in the immediate vicinity, or in a late debate held by mem- 
bers of the Church of England with Baptists and Methodists. 
There were the same long sighs and mournful head-shakings over 
the failure of some worthy but unfortunate Friend and the revival 
of witchcraft in their midst, these both being evils they had hoped 
to leave in the mother country. Such were their topics of con- 
versation as they sat on their porches in the pleasant twilight hour, 


here met, for at one corner was the Friends’ Meeting-House, built 


on the piece of ground given to the Quakers by Groree Fox him- 


self—-for “truth and Friend’s sake,” he had said in giving if. - It 
was prim and plain in appearance, but around it was a pretty green 


lawn. The quiet scenes that took place inside its walls were in. 


striking contrast to those enacted without. In front of it crowds 
gathered to listen to the Governors, who always made their ha- 
rangues from the Court-House steps. There the mobs who sought 
to expedite elections by free use of clubs assembled; and there 
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again stood the untiring men and women who 
/ drank in go eagerly the words of WHITEFIELD, 
. _ “that clever, conversable man,”’ or the curious 
who lent ear for a minute to MicHaEL WELFARE, 


‘who came with pilgrim staff and linen hat to de- 

mand speedy repentance from all who would es- 
| cape the Divine vengeance. 

| : It is well worth nding here, in the words 

of ScHErrKL, “the descendants have nobly con- 

tinned what the forefathers bravely begun.” 

With its million of inhabitants, and despite all 

the glowing splendor of streets and stores and 

. public buildings, Philadelphia has not essentially 

. changed in spirit from what it was even during 

the golden age of Penn. It has become wealthy; 

. it has its rank among the two or three first “ world 

cities” in extent and variety of manufactures ; but 

the old quiet ease, and content with competency, 

and the primitive well-being which develops steady 

family life, are as strong as they were of old. 

There is no city in the world in which the bour- 

geois, the man of the middle class, is so much the 

ruler as in Philadelphia, which is the same as 

| saying there is no other community in which 

| ) there is so much average prosperity. It is usual 

to speak of Philadelphia as unenterprising. One 

is reminded by this of an English gentleman who, 

i on being told if England ceased to be enterpris- 

: ing—i. e., to extend her foreign conquests—she 

would sink to the level of Holland, replied: “I 


if wish that every country in the world were a 
4 Holland. If common-sense and humanity gov- 
erned the world, it would be so.” But Philadel- 


, phia never lacks great enierprise in a plainly 
} -common-sensible direction. She was enterpris- 
ing ‘in the Centennial, and she has at all events 
: been the first city in America or Europe to prac- 
tically test the possibility of introducing hand- 
work as a part of education in all the public 
schools, so that every child may be provided 
either with the means of making a living, or be 
well qualified to learn a trade. As of old, the 
men of the city of Penn work quietly, but ex- 
ceeding well. EvizaBeTH Rosinys. 


| | | THE RIVAL TEAMS. 


: One of the most enlivening pictures in out-door 
life is a team of highly bred trotters keeping per- 
fect step in a brush on the road, and the most 
exhilarating pleasure enjoyed by the average 
American gentleman of the present day is to own 
a team that can trot in the van of all competitors. 

The wide-spread interest which now prevails in 
double-team tretting was awakened ‘five years 
ago, when Mr. W. H. Vanprernitt drove his fa- 
mous pair, Lady Mac and Small Hopes, in 2.23. 

- Since that time aspirants for team honors have 
sprung up in nearly every city and town in the 

Jand, 

For four years no team outstepped the 2.23 of 
Small Hopes and Lady Mae, until Mr. Jonn Suep- 
arp, of Boston, drove his team, Blondine and Mill 
Boy, a mile to a road-wagon over the Beacon Park 
track in 2.22. This performance being for a val- 

‘uable consideration, over a National Association 
track, it naturally led to much discussion among 
New York horsemen, and earnest efforts were 
made to regain their supremacy. Mr. T. C. East- 
MAN drove Glendale and Captain Jack in 2.24; 
Mr. 8. Foster Dewey’s team, William H. and Bos- 
ton, circled the mile in 2.22}. Boston still held 
the leading team. Then Mr. VanprErsitt procured 
William H., and harnessed him at the pole along- 
side of Lysander. The veteran of the rein, Dan 
Mice, was placed behind the pair. Under his 
pilotage the team repeated in 2.20. Mr. Sueparp 
lowered his flag, and the Hub was paralyzed. 

_ In the mean time a hot rivalry sprang up in 
home circles. Mr. Frank Work believed that 
his team Dick Swiveller (with a single record of 
2.18) and Edward (2.19), could throw a faster 
mile behind them than Mr. Vanpersitt’s had 
done. Mr. Work also procured the services of 
Dan Mace. The team made the grandest per- 
formance of the year, closing the season of 
1881 with a record of 2.193, beating Mr. Vanper- 
BILT’s team half a second. Half a second is not 
much in the cycle of time, but there are several 
» horsemen who will give a fair fortune for trotters 
that can honestly beat the best record one-quar- 
ter of a second. 

A pleasant rivalry existed among horsemen 
this season until July 13. On that afternoon 
more than the usual number of members of the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Association sat on the piazza 
of the club-house overlooking the track. Among 
them were some who doubted that Edward and 

: Dick Swiveller had trotted in 2.194. While dis- 

> cussing the matter, the team jogged by. Mr. 

SHEPHERD F. Knapp bet Mr. Work $1000 that the 

_- team could not trot in 2.20. Mr. Work placed 

Jonny Mcrpny behind team in a road-wagon. 
A hundred gentlemen held watches to time the 

a . - horses. They glided to the quarter in 33} sec- 

j , onds ; on to the half, without a skip, in 1.05; up 
the rise and past the point of rocks they trotted 

| ‘level as swooping swallows, reaching the three- 

| _quarters if 1.40; turning rapidly into the straight, 

_ they came along the homestretch, making a mag- 

nificent picture, and passed under the wire in 
2.16%, without a break from start to finish. The 
team had made a new revelation in trotting—to- 
gether they. had beaten their best single records. 
The country was now scoured for fast trotters 
that would stride together at the pole. Particu- 
larly was an eye kept on the Grand Central Trot- 
ting Circuit, in which trotters were making rec- 
ords far better than the classes in which thev 
were entered. Early Rose entered the Circuit 
* with a record of 2.254. She reduced this to 2.208, 
without being crowded. Mr. 
LER bought Early Rose for Mr. Vanpersitt. Then 

4 | | - Aldine, at the last meeting of the Circuit in Char- 

a ter Oak Park, distinguished herself by a fast and 

| beautiful performance. She is a half-sister to 

4 pa Early Rose, both being daughters of Almont, the 

; | sire of more than sixty winners. She will make 


= 
& 


a fitting mate to Early Rose, thought Mr. Rockg- 
FELLER. Acting on this idea, he purchased Al- 
dine to go with Early Rose. They were harnessed 
together on the afternoon of the sale. Wu.t1aM 
Bair, driver of Maud S., held the reins over them. 
Among the spectators were many members of the 
National Trotting Association, whose head-quar- 
ters are at Hartford. Starting together for the 


first time in their lives, the team jogged away on 


their mile at a moderate pace, stride for stride. 
When Barr reached the backstretch he saw that 
they wanted to go. He eased his grip on them 
a little, but not knowing their dispositions, still 
held them with a firm hand. They made the 
mile, without a ruffle, in 2.25—a most remarkable 
performance. Bath merely intended to give an 
exhibition of their style of going. If he had 
driven for time, he believed they would have 
shown 2.20 on their initial trial. 

After training the team a few days at Charter 
Oak, Bair received a request from Mr. VANDER- 
BILT to give the mares a fast mile, and then bring 
them to New York. Four men, more or less used 
to timing horses, one of whom held Barr’s watch, 
noted the performance. The pair stepped off with 
grace and speed that astonished the beholders. 
The entire mile was trotted, without a break, in 
the fastest time, according to the watchers, ever 
made by a team. The man with Barr’s watch 
made the time 2.162; another called it 2.164; a 
third said that it was one-fifth of a second faster 
than that; and the fourth man, who was half a 
mile away from the wire, on the backstretch, 
made it 2.17. Barr, who is certainly a judge of 
speed, believes the team trotted a shade better 
than 2.164.. But this does not make a technical 
record. 

No trotting event ever telegraphed over the 
country has raised so much controversy as this. 
Veteran reinsmen who have met in friendly brush- 
es on road and track for a quarter of a century 
have nearly come to blows over the question as to 
whether Mr. Work or Mr. VANDERBILT owns the 
fastest team. As both teams are in their prime, 
old Time, who solves many puzzles, may yet set 
the problem at rest. 

Our picture on page 644 is not intended to rep- 
resent the teams in a race, but merely to show 
the teams together; it should therefore not be 
taken as a solution of the doubtful question. 


TO ABOLISH HAZING. 


THE practice of hazing is not new. Transport- 
ed from the English university, it has in the 
American college attained to a virulence, even if 
not to a system, unknown in its original home. 
If fagging—a custom of which Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby approved—is not.its parent, it is at least 
its sister evil, since both spring from the propen- 
sity of tyranny on the part of the older and strong- 
er over the younger and weaker. ’ 

Some of the rules respecting the subordination 
of the Freshmen to the members of the higher 
classes which were in vogue a hundred years ago 
are most quaint. At Harvard College in the last 
century no Freshman was allowed to “speak to 
a Senior with his hat on, or have it on in a Sen- 
ior’s chamber, or in his own if a Senior be there.” 
And every Freshman, with an occasional excep- 
tion, was obliged to serve as errand-boy for “ any 
of his Seniors, graduates, or under-graduates, at 
any time, except in studying hours, or after nine 
o’clock in the evening.” 7 

But these ancient customs may be esteemed 
most honorable to the Freshman in comparison 
with the indignities and barbarities which are at 
the present time occasionally heaped upon him, 
and which he frequently revenges by insults 
equally severe upon his persecutors. The past 
college year witnessed an unusually large num- 
ber of cases of hazing of extreme severity. Kid- 
napping was a not infrequent practice, and the 
branding of victims by means of some strong 
acid was used to avenge insulted honor. 

Various methods have been employed to put 


| an end to all these inconveniences to which an 


upper classman subjects a lower. Penalties of 
suspension and occasionally of expulsion have 
been exacted. It is not to be doubted that the 
thorough and impartial enforcement of college 
laws would tend to remove the evil. In many 
colleges the practice has been treated with too 
great leniency. It has been regarded rather as 
a necessary evil than as an evil which could be 
removed. The growth of the feeling among col- 
lege trustees and professors that hazing can and 
must be stopped tends toward its abolition. 

The regarding of the student as a citizen of 
the town in which the college is situated, and as 
responsible to its officers for all criminal offenses, 
whether stealing a sign or hazing a Freshman, 
serves to weaken the force of the custom. Many 
colleges thus treat their members, and the mem- 
bers so regard-themselves, The difficulty, how- 
ever, in this remedy lies in the fact that cases of 
hazing may be perpetrated night after night and 
yet remain unknown to the officers of the law. It 
is not often that a Freshman can detect his per- 
secutors, and could he detect them, it is even less 
often that he would divulge their names. 

A method, however, which has stopped the 
practice in a leading college is both simpler and 
more reasonable than the two already suggested. 
It consists in the members of the two lower class- 
es signing an agreement at the opening of the 
college year that they will abstain from all prac- 
tices which are annoying to Freshmen. Such 
a pledge, if wisely presented, would without re- 
luctance be signed by every member of the Soph- 
omore and Freshman classes. The college man 
has a keen and high regard for his honor, and 
his honor would forbid the breaking of his pledge. 
Let such an agreement be made for one or two 
years in almost any college, and the practice of 
hazing is practically abolished. | 

CHarLes F. Tawine. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAssacHUSETTS. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
IMMIGRATION. 


THE question of the desirableness of the rapid 
increase of our numbers by immigration has of 
late greatly disturbed the minds of Americans. 
The faith in our capacity to assimilate the masses 
of incoming foreigners has given place to doubt. 
We begin to recede from the traditional gener- 
osity which has offered our land as a refuge for 
the oppressed of the world. Already we have 
forbidden the Chinaman to come, and we wish 


‘that the Russian Jew would stay at home. It 


may be well believed that this condition of Amer- 
ican thought will not be of long continuance. 
The United States census sheds a light on the re- 
sults of immigration which should at once dispel 
all fear. Notwithstanding our immense acces- 
sions, there are thirteen States in which the native 
white voters exceed seventy per cent. of the entire 
voting population; twelve more States in which 
the white native voters are more numerous than 
those of foreign birth, though falling below seventy 
per cent. ; ten other States in which the white and 


colored native voters comprise nearly the whole 


voting population; and three States only—Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Nevada—in which for- 
eigners are a majority of the voters. Even in 
New York, which has absorbed so many immi- 
grants, the native white voters are sixty per cent. 
of the whole number, and in Pennsylvania they 
are seventy-four per cent. 

We may as well dismiss all apprehension that 
the foreign will, within an appreciable time, bal- 
ance the native vote, even though our loose sys- 
tem of naturalization should continue. Should 
there ever be any ground of fear, our naturaliza- 
tion laws can be adjusted to the new state of 
facts; for the foreigner does not come to the 


‘New World in order to take part in an election, 


but that he may acquire land and have a home 
of his own. Moreover, the foreign population of 
our country is rapidly assimilated. Facts show 
that in the late election which gave to the Con- 
stitution of Iowa an article prohibiting the trade 
in liquors, foreigners voted for prohibition ; facts 
also show that the Germans, by slow degrees, 
adopt the American practice of Sabbath ob- 
servance, if for no other reason, for this one— 
that it is a badge of respectability. The assimi- 
lating power of a national life is usually under- 
rated; it is an element in every nation of enor- 
mous energy, and by reason of the universal dif- 
fusion of knowledge is especially energetic in the 

United States. Surely, if we are changing a mass 

of heathen negroes into self-respecting citizens, 

we can do as well by the voluntary immigrants 
from Europe, all of whom have the habits of 
civilization, and many of them the rudiments of 

knowledge. 

But we Americans are the last people living 

to indulge in race pride. We are not only to-day 
a mixed race, but our ancestors before us were a 
mixed people. The purest-blooded Puritan, who 
can trace his descent to the precious living freight 
of the Hrayflower, the Huguenot, the Quaker, are 
but the children of fathers whose blood was en- 
riched or corrupted (as we choose to take it) by 
all the streams of life that flowed through Eu- 
rope. Defoe, in his “True-born Englishman,” 
ridicules the. prejudice against foreigners pre- 
vailing throughout the England of his day, in 
halting verse but.capital satire : 

“For Englishmen to boast of generation : 
Cancels their knowledge and lampoons the nation: 
A trne-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction.” 

After describing the Northern European and 

French sources of population, Defoe proceeds : 

“From our fifth Henry’s time the strolling bands 
Of banished fugitives from neighboring lands 
Have here a certain sanctuary found: 

The eternal refuge of the vagabond, 

Wherein but half a common age of time, 

Borrowing new blood and manners from the clime, 

Proudly they learn all maukind to contemn, 

And all their race are true-born Englishmen.” 

This is coarse, but vigorous, and does not go 
beyond the facts of history. Two hundred years 


ago, England was what we are tu-day—the refuge | 


of the oppressed. The immigrants came to her 
shores, as did our forefathers to America, to es- 
cape religious persecution. ‘No country,” says 
Lecky, “owes more to her toleration than Eng- 
land. For nearly two hundred years a steady 
stream of refugees, representing the best Conti- 
nental types, poured into her population. Some 
were incorporated in the British army, but by far 
the ter number were employed in manufac- 
tures. Cloth-makers from Antwerp and Bruges, 
lace-makers from Valenciennes, cambric-makers 
from Cambray, glass-makers from Paris, stuff- 
weavers from Meaux, potters from Delft, ship- 
wrights from Havre and Dieppe, silk manufac- 
turers from Lyons and Tours, paper manufac- 
turers from Bordeaux, woollen manufacturers 
from Sedan, and tanners from Touraine, were all 
plying their industries in England. The manu- 
facturers of silk, damask, velvet, cambric, and 
baize; of the finer kinds of cloth and paper, of 
pendulum clocks, of wathematical instruments, 
felt hats, toys, crystai: and plate glass, all owe 
their origin in England wholly or chiefly to Prot- 
estant refugees, who also laid the foundations of 
scientific gardening, introducing numerous flow- 


ers and vegetables that had before been unknown, 


and improved almost every industry that was in- 
digenous to the soil.” 

This is a long citation, but it is pertinent to our 
purpose. Has not Defoe’s pregnant statement 
been verified that the incomers borrowed “ new 
blood and manners from the clime”? On the 


other hand, the decline of Spain, the miseries of: 


France during the first Revolution, were aggra- 
vated by the preceding expulsion of valuable ele- 
ments of population. In these days of prosperity 
it will dous Americans good to think of our origin, 
to remember the way by which our fathers were 
brought hither. One of the latest of the colonial 
charters, that of Georgia, which is dated 1732, 


gave the land to Oglethorpe and his associates 
“in trust for the poor.” The first colonists were 
debtors released by charity from English prisons - 
the next, a detachment of Salzburgers, whose «.- 
liverance from oppression and transfer to Nort}. 
ern Prussia is oné of the beautiful idyls of Euro. 
pean history; still others were Moravians, a))\| 
others Highlanders from Scotland. They ‘Were 
the world’s poor, but rich material for a youn: 
nation. Over them all, and by the force of ij: 
character binding all into unity, presided Out. 
thorpe, soldier, patriot, and philanthropist the 
father of the state.. From scenes like these our. 
country’s grandeur springs, and we are untrue to 
our origin, to the trust which we hold for the world 
when we show ourselves inliospitable to the hon. 
est poor of whatever race or creed. : 
Grorce R. Crooks, 


HER MAJESTY CHRISTINE, 


I am seventy, gray, and staid, 
I love well a little maid, 

And she rules me like a queen. 
She has such a royal way, 
Whatsoever she may say, 

I am eager to obey 
Her small Majesty Christine. 


She has robes of wondrous white, 

She has sashes gay and bright, 
Lace and ribbon for a queen; 

Golden crown is not so fair 

As her crown of golden hair. 

Ah, what maiden ean compare 
With her Majesty Christine! 


I have seventy summers told; 

She’s exactly five years old; 
Promptly still obeys mamma. 

But no one has ever seen 

Such a slave to any queen 

As I am to sweet Christine 
When she calls me grandpapa. 

Mary A. Barr. 


THE CHICAGO BASE-BALL CLUB. 


AFTER the most closely contested series of 
games played since the formation of the Na- 
tional Base-ball League, the Chicago Club has at 
length proved itself the strongest of eight clubs, 
and now holds the championship pennant for 
1882-83. Of the 84 games played, the Chica- 
goes have won 55 and lost 29. The Providence 
Club, who were second in the race fer the coveted 
trophy, won 52 of their 84 games and lost 32. 
Owing, however, to some dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Providence Club the Chicagoes have 
consented to play with them nine more games, 
the result of which shall terminate all disputes 
as to the championship. On page 652 are given 
the pictures of the men composing tle most” 
powerful base-ball team in the League. To 
those interested in base-ball, and who have 
from vear to vear followed the varying fortunes 
of the several clubs, the mere mention of the 
Chicago nine—the “ White Stockings,” as they 
used to be called—brings to memory scenes of 
many a well-contested game and hard-earned, 
victory. In 1869 the Cincinnati Red Stockings, 
under Harry Wricut, deemed themselves in- 
vincible, and their boasts to this effect were 
founded upon their phenomenal and unprece- 
dented ‘success; for in that season,. although 
playing constantly, and accepting all challenges, 
they did not suffer a single defeat. This whole- 
sale winning of Jaurels so aroused the Chicagoans 
that they determined to make an effort, and if 
possible place a nine in the field that should alter 
the scores of the Cincinnati men. For this pur- 
pose the Chicago Base-ball Club was organized in 
1870, and during that season its white-stockinged 
nine met and defeated the hitherto invincible Red 
Stockings, and by this one act sprang into fame, 
and obtained a position that they have ever since 
maintained. 

In 1876 they secured the services of four of the 
best men of the Boston Club, Spautprne, McVey, 
Barnes, and Jim Wuire, and Anson from the Ath- 
letics of Philadelphia, and from these SravLDING 
was chosen captain. : 

In February of that year W. A. HuLsert, pre- 
sident of the Chicago Club, had called a meeting 
in this city of eight of the leading base-ball clubs 
of the country, and with their assistance organ- 
ized the National Base-ball League. Mr. Hvt- 
BERT was elected President of the League, and 
held the office until removed by death a few 
months ago. Upon his death Mr. A. G. SPAULDING 
was elected both to the Presidency of the Chicago 
Club and that of the League. 

The Chicago Club held the League champion- 
ship pennant in 1876-1880 and in 1881. In 4 
closely contested game played recently on the 
Manhattan Polo Grounds, in this city, with the 
Metropolitans, they defeated the home team by 
one run, the score standing 2 to 1. 

This strong team from Chicago is made up. 0 
A. C. Anson, captain and first base; Frank >. 
Fiint, catcher; F. E. Gotpsmira and 
CorcoraN, pitchers ; THomas Burns, second base; 
E. N. Wituiamson, third base; M. J. KELLY, 
short. stop; Hues Nicot, right fielder; GroRGr 
F. Gork, centre fielder; A. DALRYMPLE, left tield- 
er; and J. L. Qugst, substitute. 

Of these men ANSON has been a member of the 
club ever since 1876, before which he played with 
the Athletics of Philadelphia, whom he accompa 
nied on their European trip in 1874. He is from 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and has for years maintained 
the highest batting average of any player 1n oe 
country.  Fiint ranks very high as a catcher, al 
for the work of the past three seasons has r- 
ceived a salary of $7500. Both GoLpsMITH and 
Corcoran stand in the foremost ranks of the 
pitchers of this country, and are men whose 
places it would be difficult to fill. Buss has re- 
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en s place as secon ase,» 
— who is a Philadelphian, has for sev- 
eral seasons made both the best batting and field- 
ing average of, any third base of the League 
Clubs. Gore has the best record in the country 
for speed as a base-runner, and is said, during a 
game played in ‘San Francisco, to have made the 
round of the bases, 120 yards, in the wonderful 
time of 14} seconds. The remaining players are 
all first-class men, and as good in their several 
positions as those already mentioned. 
The grounds of the Chicago Club were former- 
ly at some distance from the heart of the city, 
near the stock-yards, but are now within a few 
‘minutes’ walk of its very centre, on the lake 
shore, near the Exhibition Building. On account 
of their accessibility the home games of the club 
attract immense crowds of spectators, and finan- 
cially this club is in the best condition of any in 


the country. 


FOX-HUNTING IN AMERICA. 


A paInFtt reflection on fox-hunting in America | 


is the fact that the fox so seldom has anything to 
do with the alleged hunt. It would seem to be 
thoroughly impossible to get the right kind of a 
fox, and in many instances to get any fox at all, 
for the hunts around New York, and this fact 
has had much to do with the difficulty of making 
the sport popular on this side of the ocean. The 
fruitless search which many estimable gentlemen 
have made for a fox that would combine a 
thoughtful moderation in his speed with a care- 
ful discrimination in his course over the country, 
sy that his pursuers could ride easily and safely, 
has resulted in a wide-spread distrust in the fox 
himself, and an increasing confidence in the anise- 
seed bag. The fox is given to strange and dis- 
appointing freaks. After being confined in a box 
fur four or five months he is suddenly set at lib- 
erty, while a score or more hounds and a dozen 
nervous huntsmen wait for a chance to chase him. 
The chances are that he will prove a delusion and 
a sham, for he is either so emaciated and sick 
from his long imprisonment that he won’t run at 
all, but crawl into a neighboring thicket to die, or 

else he will scoot off in an entirely unthought-of 
* direction, and return by a short circuit to his dis- 
mal box. In either case the chase is a failure. 
Again, the hounds are imported from England, 
and given little sport on this side, so that they 
acquire such a strong taste for butcher’s-meat 
that they have little inclination to scour the coun- 
try for the fox. When the dibilitated little ani- 
mal is let loose from his box the hounds often 


look at him curiously, and if they were not push- | 


ed on by the whipper-in, Reynard’s chances of es- 
cape would be excellent. The true spirit of the 
good old sport has passed. away. The fashion- 
able meets of to-day are mockeries compared to 
the fox-hunting in America years ago, when the 
uncertainty of even catching the fleet-footed fox 
just driven from his hole, the rushing chase over 
rolling country unbroken by the plough, and the 
sudden cry of discovery and struggle to be first 
in at the death, made the sport as exciting as any 
other in the world. 

In the colonial days, when the Virginia and 
South Carolina planter looked to England for his 
supplies of iron, window-glass, household uten- 
sils, and books, it became quite natural for him 
to watch the sports of that far-off island with as 
much interest as he did the prices of cotton and 
tobacco on London Docks. England’s sons and 
daughters boasted their love of out-door sports, 
and it was therefore quite natural that her far- 
off colonies should adopt the amusement which in 
the mother country was the most popular—fox- 
hunting. Theré were few planters a hundred 
years ago who could not boast as fine a pack of 
hounds and as pure-blooded jumpers as could be 
- found on any estate in England. The sport 
throve wonderfully here at that time. The fatal 
spring of the steel-trap and the crack of the 
sportman’s rifle were superseded by the baying 
of hounds and the cheering of the huntsmen 
sweeping over the country in hot chase. In.those 
days poor Reynard was driven from the hole in 
which he had dragged his stolen fowl, and he sped 
away over miles and miles of stiff country, striv- 
lng to save his life and his only immortal part— 
his tail. The hungry hounds, restrained till im- 
patient of the scent, were loosed, and followed 
mile after mile, skirting the wood, diving down 
through the glen, brought to a stop at the stream 
where the wily fox had doubled on his track, 
' losing the scent, then nding it, and springing off 
asain, hotly pursued ‘by the huntsmen, cheer- 


ing wildly as they cleared fence and hedge and 
stream, 

In those days hunting required courage, a firm 
seat, and a good mount, and zest was added to 
the sport by the uncertainty of the run and the 
feeling that the fox had a good chance to escape 
if the pursuit was not bold and hot. What a 
difference is the spectacle presented to-day! At 
two o'clock of a fine afternoon on a hunt-day 
may be seen the members of one of our most 
fashionable hunt clubs on their way to an excit- 
ing chase. They drive up to the ferry-house at 
the foot of East Thirty-fourth Street in their cabs 
and broughams, one after another, and meet on 
the ferry-boat that conveys them to the train des- 
tined for the village where their horses and hounds 
are waiting, They are odd-looking men, and the 
mechanics, clerks, and laborers on the boat stare 
at.them open-mouthed, while the factory and sho 
facetious remarks and giggle convul- 
sively, The ‘huntsmen keep together, and talk 
i a Mysterious way that includes many incon- 
things—English hunting lingo, Yankee 
idioms, New York slang of. the better sort, and 
* (ueer way of jumbling up broad British vowel 
Sounds with native nasal tones. They object to’ 
a speak in loud tones, and tap their boots 
aq y with their English whips, They wear silk 
tha pink coats of which they are intensely enam- 

re » Lunting breeches that are somewhat severe 


late. 


on their legs and boots. Often they are accom- 
panied by fresh-faced English grooms clad some- 
what like themselves, but looking vastly more at 
ease. 

The huntsmen usually wear the single glass, 
and exhibit a tendency to ignore and gaze over the 
heads of other people who do not hunt the fox. 
When they arrive at their quarters they mount 
their horses—usually blooded stock—and start off 
after the hounds. The anise-seed bag is’ chased 
over some level roads and fields by the pink coats, 
who ride at a furious canter, take the lowered 
fence rails with breathless recklessness, and re- 
turn, quite exhausted, just as dinner is announced, 
The scent is often arranged, through the thought- 
fulness of the anise-seed bag, so that the course 
is circular, making the death of the bag at a point 
near the house where the huntsmen, wearied by 
the dangers and escapes of the chase, may dine 
without unnecessary fatigue in riding in. This 
is one reason why the bag can afford to give odds 
to- the fox in popularity with the huntsmen of 
1882. 

It has been found very difficult to revive hunt- 
ing. The early hunts of the Staten Island Club 
ended so ingloriously that the organization was 
dissolved after the second meeting, and the chase 
abandoned in disgust. -It was all the fault of 
the fox. The Master of the Hunt was fired with 
enthusiasm at the thought of a good run, and en- 
tered into negotiations with a New York dealer in 
animals and birds for a first-class fox, for which 
he paid twenty-five dollars. The dealer sent it 
down to Staten Island on a schooner loaded with 
bricks, and the fox was kept in a box on deck 
while the schooner discharged her cargo at the 
brick-yard. During the week all of the members 
of the newly organized hunt visited the fox, ex- 
amined his alleged‘ points,” poked him with their 
horn-handled English sticks, and announced that 
he was a good one. On the eventful Tuesday 
they all met in the field, looking rather frighten- 
ed in their pink coats, and scowling fiercely at 
the gibes of the small boys. They waited and 
waited for the fox, but he did not come; and 
when the Master of the Hunt went down to see 
about him, the captain of the schooner (who was 
a brother to the dealer in animals and birds) 
wrung his hands in anguish, and said that the 
fox had escaped the night before. Then the 


Master of the Hunt went back to his fellow- 


huntsmen and told them the news, and they went 
home and took off their clothes, while the small 
boys expressed themselves freely because there 
was “no parade.”” The Master of the Hunt then 
went to New York, and told the dealer in animals 
and birds what had happened, and the dealer ap- 
peared overcome, but agreed to have another fox 
on the grounds the following Tuesday if he had 
to take him there himself. So the Master of the 
Hunt paid the dealer forty dollars, as this was 
said to be a superior fox,'and the next Tuesday 
the huntsmen were all arrayed once more, and 
waiting for the prey. There was a great crowd 
assembled, and the boys were making inquiries 
for the band wagon of the circus, when the fox 
was hurriedly brought up. 

The Master of the Hunt then said he would 
give ten dollars to the owner of the hound that 
first captured the fox. The most intense excite- 
ment prevailed. The throng held its breath, the 
huntsmen reined in their prancing steeds and 
leaned forward in their saddles, the small boys 
screamed like Piute Indians, and the owners strug- 
gled to hold their hounds in. Everything looked 
like a long and exciting chase. There was a shout 
as the fox was liberated, but he had not jumped 
away before the owners all loosened their hounds 
at once, and poor Reynard was killed before he 
had gone twenty feet, and every hound-owner was 
clamoring for the ten-dollar prize. The members 
of the Hunt looked at one another in silent de- 
spair, and started home, when a cry from the Mas- 
ter of the Hunt called them to the spot where the 
dead fox lay. 

“T say,” cried the Master of the Hunt, excited- 
ly, “this ’ere thing’s a regular do, you know. 
Don’t you recognize this ’ere fox, eh? Why, 
I’m blessed if it ain’t the self-same fox that I 


‘bought in the first place for five-an’-twenty dol- 


lars, and he never escaped at all! It was only a 
go to have me buy him over again for forty dol- 
lars. I say it’s a regular swindle, I do.” 

Then they all went home and resolved to give 
it up, and the small boys fought for the fox, and 
established a circus of their own. 

¥F5x-hunting has been unquestionably the most 
difficult of all sports to introduce in America of 
There are some enthusiasts who love the 
sport for its own delights, and not for its fash- 
ionable aspect, and it is to these gentlemen that 
whatever measure of success the sport has attain- 
ed falls due. 

The history of fox-hunting about New York is 
within the recollection of every man. There are 
four hunting organizations in the immediate vi- 
cinity—the Meadow Brook Club, the Rockaway 
Hunt Club, the Queens County Drag Hunt, and 
the Essex County Hunt. All of them have quar- 
ters partaking of the character of a sportsman’s 
inn, with racing stables and kennels attached. 
They make an effort to follow the English plan 
of entertaining the farmers at the end of the sea- 
son with a ball and supper, but so far it has not 
met with much success, as the farmers are strong- 
ly opposed to the huntsmen, and do everything in 
their power to thwart them in their efforts to es- 
tablish the sport. The first attempt to revive 
hunting was made near Hackensack, New Jersey, 
in 1875, but the farmers fought the sportsmen off 
their fields with hay-fork and gun, and the move- 
ment was abandoned. Two years later a drag 
pack was established at Meadow Brook, near 
Garden City, Long Island, which was composed 


of ten couples of hounds, harriers imported from 


reland, having an average height of eighteen 
inches. ‘This was the Queens County Drag Hunt, 
and they successfully hunted the fragrant anise- 
seed bag for two years, without loss of life or 


gentleman from Ireland.” 


| good chan 


limb, and’ then removed to Westchester, and es- 
tablished themselves in Castle Inn. Again the 
farmers, unmindful of the glory that the pink 
coats were heaping upon their land, stood their 
ground, armed with fire-arms and legal injunc- 
tions, and drove them out into Queens County, 
whence they go to Newport every year for a sea- 
son of two weeks. 

At Newport the most brilliant meets in the 
country take place, but there is constantly in- 
creasing trouble with the farmers, who are deter- 
mined to put a stop to it next year. They have 
received unexpected assistance in the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Henry Bercu and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which has de- 
clared the sport cruel, and threatens legal mea- 
sures for its suppression. When the Queen’s 
County Drag Hunt left Meadow Brook a number 
of wealthy gentlemen who had country-seats in 
the neighborhood established the Meadow Brook 
Club, which is incorporated, and has a member- 
ship of fifty of the most fashionable young men 
of New York. This club has the best pack of 


hounds in the country, but they only hunt the | 


bag. <A fox would give himself up at once rath- 
er than try to escape over such a stretch of flat 
country as that about Meadow Broek. The Rock- 
away Hunt Club is in the immediate vicinity. 
There is great rivalry between the two organiza- 
tions. -The Essex County Hunt is a small club 


_ established near Orange, New Jersey. There is 


a good hunt club in the neighborhood of Balti- 
more, and another near Boston. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own 


ative and Foreign A Sycophancy extraor- 
dinary.—Effect> of Music on Insects.—Rejected 
Philanthropy.—A new Use for a Donkey-Cart.—A- 
Thanksgiving Advertisement.—For Time or for 
Eternity ? 

It is a curious example of the narrow grooves 
in which public interest works that while the 
death of a British tourist in Switzerland has 
evoked the usual observations fram the press— 
on the one hand, about the folly of mountaineer- 
ing, and on the other, about its nourishment of 
English pluck’ and endurance—not one line of 
sympathy has been given to the poor clergyman 
who perished on Great Gable, in Cumberland, dur- 
ing the same week. It has been said concerning 
English apathy to the horrors of war that “ such 


+ 
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things are merely Continental”; but in the mat 


ter of climbing mountains the case seems to be 
reversed: we decline to interest ourselves in any 
catastrophes that do not happen out of England. 
Except the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale, I believe 
Great Gable is the most precipitous of English 
mountains, and though it has no crevasses nor 
avalanches, it is not the first time that the tourist 
has found his death there. To my mind, such 
incidents among the snows of Switzerland, where 
nature, cold and passionless, seems to resent 
man’s intrusion, are much more natural and there- 
fore less likely to excite sympathy than when 
they occur ameng the verdant hills and smiling 
lakes of our own country. 

It is difficult to plumb the depths of sycophan= 
cy, especially when exhibited by civic dignitaries ; 
but I do think we have now got te the bottom of 
it. It is impossible that any one can go further 
in that direction, even on his hands and knees, 
than the Lord Mayor of London went last week. 
In proposing the health of the Queen he used the 
following language, for a parallel to the flattery 
of which we must go back at least two hundred 
years: “ We know,” he said, “that her Majesty 
is guided by a judgment and a discretion, by a 
wisdom and by virtues, which seem almost super- 
human, and border on the Divine.” ‘If all this 
arises from the gentleman’s having been made a 
baronet by her Majesty, what language would he 
have used if she had made him a peer! 

Herr Gruber (a gentleman with a very appro- 
priate name) has been discovering novelties about 
insects. He finds they are much influenced by 
music, though without possessing very delicate 
ears. It is a frightful thought that B flats should 
be attracted by people who snore, but it is possi-. 
ble. The cockroach, our professor finds, is very 
sensitive to the notes of the violin, When hung 
by one leg to a string, and “ when all is quiet,” 
if the bow is drawn sharply over the strings with- 
in four feet of him, he will become greatly agi- 
tated. It strikes me, however, that if the pro- 
fessor himself were hung by one leg to a string, 
he would be considerably agitated, whether a vio- 
lin was played in his vicinity or not. Beetles, he 
also found, were readily affected by sound, espe- 
cially the water-beetle. “On the other hand, va- 
rious larva, especially the ephemerides,” would 
be totally unmoved though you played the bas- 
soon to them. 

The discouragements to philanthropy have 


‘been always numerous, but the very worst re- 


turn for a kind action seems to have been re- 
served for Mr. Denby, of Camberwell. This gen- 
tleman, perceiving a tall old man with a crutch, 
apparently blind and seeking for convoy across 
a crowded street, proffered his services as a guide. 
No sooner did ‘he do so than he got his hat 
crushed in and his head broken, while a voice in 
terrible accents inquired how he dared to insult 
His conduct seems 
typical of that of his countrymen, where it is al- 
ways the good Samaritan who falls among thieves. 
Encouraged by the favor of the magistracy, 
“wife beating” has become quite a science, the 
aim of which apparently is to discover how far a 
man may go in the infliction of domestic disci- 
pline. I think Mr. Samuel Branwell will have a 
of carrying off the first prize. After 
thrashing Mrs. B. with a whip-stock in the ortho- 
dox manger, he threw her down and “drew a 
donkey-cart backward and forward over her.” 
In Kefsington Church last Sunday a parishion- 
er returned thanks, through the officiating minis- 
ter, for/ the benefit he had derived from drinking 


ca 


the waters of Homburg. This appears to me to 
open the flood-gates in the way of advertisements. 
If Homburg, why not Aix, or Vichy ?—nay, why 
should not the thanks of the congregation be of- 
fered for the advantage I derive from Apollinaris 
water (especially when mixed with a little claret)? 
Clergymen, however, are just now doing much 
funnier things than that. A reverend gentleman 
in the New Kent Road has been rivalling the 
Monthyon prize of virtue, and making a “ Rose 
Queen” out of the best-conducted young woman 
in his parish; she has had her “ coronation,” at- 
tended by “twelve maids of honor,” and a gift of 
a purse of gold. On the occasion of her enthrone- 
ment the young gentlemen who had attended the 
most church services during the year were also 
rewarded. William Broom got the prize, as well 
he might, for he went.to church five hundred 
times. New Brooms are said to sweep clean, but 
let us hope, having won. his reward, he will not 
now absent himself from church altogether on 
the plea that he has done enough, or that there 
is nothing more to be got by it. 

I am ‘sorry to say that my friends the Salva- 
tionists have begun to quarrel about watches. 
Just as it is not lawful for any officer in the 
Queen’s service to accept titles of honor without 
her leave, so General Booth does not allow “ tes- 
timonials” to be offered to his officers. Three of 
them, however, have had gold watches giver to 
them by grateful audiences in acknowledgment 
of their distinguished “‘ services,” and they won’t 
give them up. They have not gone the length of 
saying -they will see the General at Jericho (or 
farther) first, but they have stuck to their watches, 
“Very good,” says the General; “you are for 
Time, I am for Eternity.” He has not put it in 
these words, because he is not a humorist, but 
such are his sentiments; and in the mean time 
the watch-keepers have organized an opposition 
campaign. R. Kemsir, of London. 


BURNING OF A MISSISSIPPI 
STEAMER. 


At three o’clock on the morning of the 30th 
of September one of those deplorable disasters 
for which the waters of our Western rivers have 
become so sadly noted occurred on the Lower 
Mississippi. 
was totally destroyed by fire, thirty-five miles be- 
low Vicksburg, while on her first trip of the sea- 
son between that city and New Orleans, and with 
her were lost twenty-one human lives and a val- 
uable cargo. 

The Robert FE. Lee was one of the finest steam- 
ers plying on the river, and both on account of 
her name and for her own superior qualities was 
a universal favorite. She was a large side-Wwheel 
boat of 1479 tons burden; built expressly for the 
carrying of cotton, and admirably fitted for the ac- 
commodation of passengers. She had been laid up 
at Vicksburg for five months, during which time 
she had been thoroughly overhauled, and newly 
painted throughout. She left Vicksburg for New 
Orleans on Saturday evening, with a number of 
passengers, and a freight list containing five hun- 
dred bales of cotton and a large miscellaneous 
cargo. It was the opening of the busy season, 
large amounts of cotton awaited her at the) vari- 
ous landings along the river, and everything pro- 
mised a successful trip. : 

Her last landing was made at Ashwood, about 
twenty-five miles below Vicksburg. Soon after- 
ward, when the steamer was in the middle of the 
stream, under full headway, and all of her pas- 


sengers and crew except those on duty were-buried - 


in profound slumber, the engineer saw a sheet of 
flame burst from the pastry-room on the lower 
deck. He instantly notified the pilot,.who at once 
headed the boat toward the nearest bank. The 


flames darted along the light, freshly painted 


wood-work as though it were tinder, and in the 
few minutes that elapsed before*the boat was 
run hard and fast aground at Yucatan Planta- 
tion, on the Louisiana Shore, she became a rush- 
ing mass of fire, the glare of which illuminated 
the river for miles. Nothing was saved, and 
those who escaped did so in their night clothes, 
or in whatever they happened to have on at the 
time of the first alarm. 
By their heroic conduct Pilot Jonn Stovt and 
Engineer WitL1aM Perkins add their names to 
the long list of Mississippi steamboat men| who 
have ennobled their calling by deeds of daring 
and by stern adherence to duty in times of great 
est peril. Although nearly surrounded by) fire, 
and blinded and choked by dense smoke, the'pilot 
did not flinch nor release his firm grasp of the 
wheel until the bow of the steamer was run high 
on the bank, and his only remaining duty was 
that of self-preservation. He then made his es 
cape in safety, but with the greatest difficulty. 
The engineer, though. in the very midst of the 


flames, also stood at his post, facing a horrible 
death calmly, because it was his duty to do so, un- 
til the pilot rang for the last time the bell reliev- 


ing him, when he too successfully made his es- 


With the onward rush of the steamer the flames 
were driven aft, and the greatest loss of life was 


among those who slept in the after-cabins or 
down below. The majority of those lpst belong- 


ed to the crew, and include the second engineer, 


the carpenter, a fireman, all she cooks and their 


helpers, a deck hand, five cabin-boys, and two 
chamber-maids. Of the six cabin passengers 
lost, four were women and one was an infant. 
The. Zee was valued at $100,000, and insured 
for half that amount. The origin of the fire re- 
mains a mystery, as no lamps were burning’ in 
the room from which it burst, nor were any com- 
bustible materials stored there, and it is feared 


that it may have been the work of an incendiary. | 


At six o’clock on Sunday morning the almost 
naked and shivering survivors were taken on 
board the steamer J. if. White, bound up the riv- 
er, and returned to Vicksburg. 


The splendid steamer Robert FB. Lee. * 
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THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “‘Cowarn Consorenor,” “ Litrte Kate 
‘Kinsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Eto. 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GRAVE DOUBTS. 


Mrs. Fretwett rested her two hands on the 
right shoulder of her husband, and looked down 
at the pages of this big ledger of human lives 
which he had been studying. She could make 
very little out of the cramped penmanship of her 
father-in-law, who had kept the books sloppily, 
and been evidently fond of smudges for pure 
smudges’ sake, so frequently had he drawn a fin- 
ger over lines of statement which he had thought 
better expunged in this fashion before the ink was 


dry. 


Felix Fretwell, the present ruler of this “‘ Home 
of the One Chance”—as John Woodhatch had call- 
ed it—had, however, already mastered the history, 
and was -prepared to interpret it for his wife’s 
behoof when she would hold her tongue and al- 
low him to proceed. 

“Tt’s a curious mix-up, and wants watcling.” 

“ Wants washing?” asked Mrs. Fretwell, who 
was a little deaf. . “* Who—what does ?” 

“Fanny, don’t be quite a fool,” said Mr. Fret- 
well, plaintively, but rudely; “‘here’s quite enough 
to harass a man without your ridiculous remarks. 
It looks like a plot to me; but then why did he 
leave a check for five hundred pounds this after- 
noon ?” 

“Perhaps there'll be no money to meet it at 
the. bank.” 

“Perhaps there won’t,” Mr. Fretwell said; “all 
his larks, after all. And yet he did not look 
larky; he seemed pretty well in earnest.” 

Mr. Fretwell planted his elbows more firmly 
on his ledger, and ran his hands through his wiry 
hair again. 

'. “T might get into trouble in a minute if the 
Board turns against me. I’m not quite certain 
if that Greg’s all right now. I've sent to see.” 

“ Well, what is it, Felix?” inquired his wife. 
“J don’t see why you should worry about this 
more than about anything else. .Where’s the 
trouble?” 

‘The report says, Fanny, that John Woodhatch 
—the very man who came to-day, mind—was 
tried for attempted murder when he was eleven 
vears of age. He could not read or write; be 

knew nothing of religion; he had neither father 
nor mother, norany relations ; he had been brought 
up as a thief, and in a den of thieves, where he 
stabbed a man with a knife, and ran away, leav- 
ing him for dead. It was though¢the man would 


.never recover, and his deposition was taken at 
the hospital. Oh! John Woodhatch was a terri- 


ble character then; and he did not improve when 
he was sent to this place, that I can see.” 
“Very likely,” said Mrs. Fretwell, phlegmat- 
ically. 
- “The reports are all against him; and the man 
who was nearly killed was a Dorward—Gregory 
Dorward—the very name of the boy who has been 
such a caution to us here. That’s what I can’t 
quite make out.” 
Why 
_ ¢ “ They’re all one gang,” he replied. “There's a 
scheme in it, and I can’t see to the bottom of it.” 
“You will to-morrow, perhaps, when your 
head’s clearer.” 
“Fanny, I haven't been drinking,” he murmur- 
ed, reproachfully. 
. “No, but you’re muddled'in mind,” Mrs. Fret- 
well remarked. “ You always are, Felix, when 
you've anything to bother you.” - 
“It’s enough to bother anybody,” he grumbled. 


“Why did he pretend to ask my advice as to the 


worst boy, and know all along which boy he want- 
ed to see? That was clear humbugging. That 


_ was all his infernal artfulness.” 


“ Yes, I think it was,” assented Mrs. Fretwell. 

“But Pil be even with him,” exclaimed the 
master. “I have sent to have Greg searched, 
and make sure nothing was passed to him. And 
to-morrow I'll write to the Board, and tell them 
os check I have forwarded is probably worth- 
ess. 

But the morrow proved that John Woodhatch’s 
contribution to the funds of the Reformatory was 
perfectly genuine, and was duly honored by John 
Woodhatch’s banker. Mr. Fretwell forwarded to 
Mr. Woodhatch an official receipt, with the thanks 
of the Board, who had not been grateful for Mr. 
Fretwell’s vigilance, and had only replied to it in 
this way: “Permit Mr. Woodhatch to visit the 
Reformatory at any day and hour he may select, 
and afford him all the information that he may 
require as to the character of the boys, and the 
general working of the Institution.” 

“ He has a friend at court ; that’s pretty certain, 
Fanny ;” and it was pretty certain that he had, as- 
sented his pale wife. 

Well, it was no business of the master’s after 
this; he had done his duty, and thére was an end 
of it, so far as he was concerned. At least Felix 


_ Fretwell thought there would have been an end, 


only his besetting weakness was curiosity, and 
there was something very remarkable in the in- 
terest shown by John Woodhatch for that trouble- 
some specimen of boyhood designated * Greg.” 

“ All one gang, all a scheme of some kind,” he 
muttered for days afterward, and two or three 
times a day, John Woodhatch’s mysterious move- 
ments being still upon his mind. 

After ail, he was a good servant of the institu- 


tion, with a horror of being “done” ; a suspicious 
man, as was natural, considering his surround- 
ings; a trusty house-dog, short and sharp and 
faithful. Mr. Woodhatch had not taken him into 
his confidence, had not said what he was going 
to do with Greg Dorward; and yet had permission 
from the Board to take the boy away and train 
him as he pleased. And the Board was aware 


‘that Mr. Woodhatch had been a disreputable char- 


acter himself, and snubbed him, Felix Fretwell, 
when he quoted from the report-book a few of 
the grim antecedents of this new patron of the 
establishment. 

He thought he would try and learn a little from 


Greg himself; it was as well, perhaps, to try, in 


case of anything turning up presently, when he 
might be blamed. Hence, a week or fortnight 
afterward, when Greg had sobered down and was 
sullenly doing his share of work, Mr. Fretwell at- 
tempted to glean a fragment or two of truth by 
cross-examination. It was in the airing yard, as 
Greg was wheeling a barrow toward the store- 
house, that Mr. Fretwell stopped him; and Greg 
paused, touched his cap, and looked from under 
his brows at the master. 

“ Well, Greg, your time is nearly up. Another 
six weeks, and you are a free man.” 

Greg nodded, and then, without a smile upon 
his thin face, grasped the handles of the barrow 
again. He did not like Mr. Fretwell, and he did 
not care to talk to him. He would rather work, 
hard even—much as he hated work—than waste 
words and breath upon him at any time. 

“Do you think Mr. Woodhatch will keep his 
word ®” said Mr. Fretwell, as he walked on by 
Greg’s side. 

The boy looked up again with his peculiar and 
furtive scowl, and said, “* Who’s he ?” 

‘The man who came when you were in solitary,” 
was the reply. ‘ You know him well enough.” 

“T never seed him afore—saw him before,” he 
added, correcting his English as he went on. 

“ And don’t want to see him again—eh, Greg?” 

“T don’t care which it is—much.” 

“You would have done better abroad with the 
other boys, possibly.” 

“T ain’t a-going with any of them,” responded 
Greg, very decisively. 

“No; you’re going with Mr. Woodhatch. That’s 
arranged ; and I think you’re glad, after all.” 

“T haven’t thought about it much; only to 
wonder—” 

“Only to wonder—” repeated Mr. Fretwell. 

‘“‘__what he wants with me.” 

“Oh, you think he wants something with 
you ?” 

“You heerd him as well as me,” said Greg, 
‘“‘and you know as much of him as me, Mr. Fret- 
well ;” and here his hands once more seized upon 
the barrow handles, this time with the evident 
intention of moving on at all hazards. 

‘“]T think I know a little more, Greg,” replied 
Mr. Fretwell, confidently, as he walked away; 
and Greg trudged on with his barrow in a listless 
fashion that was very natural to him of late 
days, and since his last fierce outburst. Greg had 
been very reflective for a week, and had thought 
a great deal more of John Woodhatch—whose 
name Mr. Fretwell had communicated to him for 
the first time—than he had cared to confess to 
anybody. He was as suspicious as the master, 
for he too believed that John Woodhatch’s ad- 
vent was part and parcel of some plot which would 
be made clear to him when he was rid of this aw- 
ful place for good. He did not believe in Mr. 
Woodhatch’s little sermon, or his little story of 
his past—they were “in it” down in Drury Lane 
—they were all in it, father and mother and 
brother and Kitty, and the whole lot of ’em, and 
this was a new one of the “school,” who could 
palaver and preach a bit. Blest if the bloke 
hadn’t “ bested” him with his talk, too, till he came 
to think it over word by word, and saw how “ fly” 
the man was. There would'be a geod screamer 
on presently, when they all had the chance to 
scream ; and at all events he was not to be sent 
out of the country. He, thank his stars, was go- 
ing back to the streets. He was good for no- 
thing; there was no chance of his turning out 
anything better than he had been, than he was 
now. He did not want to be better; he hoped 
eyen to be much worse, only with more luck on 
his side in dodging the peelers, curse ’em! 

Woodhatch had come from Kitty, too—he had 
said so; he had whispered in his ears that fact, 
and it had quieted him. For, after all, he did 
like Kitty a bit—Greg didn’t ‘know why, he had 
never thought why, except that she was a trifle 
worse than himself, and more spry altogether. 

Kitty had remembered him, and was waiting 
for him outside, and there would be a rare spree 
in Bolter’s Rents when he had served his time 
out, and the old woman had sent round to the 
Feathers for gin to drink good luck to him from 
that day, and the old man had drunk his health 
and been a bit friendly too, not having clapped 
eyes on him or thrown his boots at him for four 
years. 

Four years! That was like yesterday to Greg 


Dorward, recking not of the changes for good or 


for evil, from day unto night, and—God be thank- 
ed!—from the black night unto day sometimes, 
which four years may bring to suffering humani- 
ty. Recking not of anything but himself and 
the shadow-land into which he should vanish 
again and be lost. 

Lost!” 


CHAPTER V. 
GREG IS FETCHED. 


It grew close upon the time when Greg Dor- 
ward was to go away—when the order would 
come down from the Home Office to set this waif 
free, and let him face the world again with all 
the good precepts which had been given him in 
the Reformatory to profit by, and all the good 
teaching also—moral and physical and intellect- 


ual—which had been hammered at him, rather 


than into him, during the last four years, to take 
to heart. 

The Reverend Athelstan Cream, a meek, pious, 
absent-minded man, whose intentions were of the 
best, but whose mind was of the flabbiest, secured 
the opportunity—or rather put out two fingers 
placidly and touched the opportunity—to give 
Master Greg, going out into tle world, a lecture 
on his duties and responsibilities. Greg tried to 
listen, and thought how well Mr. Woodhatch had 
humbugged the parson as well as everybody 
else. 

_ “Tt?s a fine chance for you to do well, Dor- 
ward, if you act well,” said Mr. Cream, after a 
long address bristling with Bible texts. 

“ Yessir,” said Greg Dorward in reply. 

“ And you’ll like it, I think—having a master 
over you who can understand and sympathize 
with you-—at least, I suppose he can. It will be 
honest, if hard work, and keep you healthy, body 
and soul, Greg—at least it ought to do so.” 

Hard work! Greg had not heard anything 
about hard work before,:and he had had a strong 
objection always to hard work, which had never 
agreed with him, he was certain. Part of the 
“plant,” he supposed, so he said “ Yessir” again, 
as if he perfectly understood what the parson was 
““jawing him” about, which he did not—not a 
blooming word ! 

In the big dormitory he lay in his narrow bed, 
and thought this over between whiles—between 
the remarks of the other boys, who were not go- 
ing away just yet, and were envying Greg’s chance, 
and Greg’s next step “out of it.” Every one 
knew Greg’s time was up, and there was no one 
glad or sorry about it, so far as regarded Master 
Dorward personally. For Greg had not won to 
himself any kind regard—there would be no wet 
eyes or trembling lips when he went from them 
—he had been “a bad lot,” and was no more 
liked by the boys than the masters; he had been 
a trouble to both, and he had liked no one in his 
turn. Yes, this would be flinty material to work 
upon, and to strike light from—even one faint 
spark would bea hard task for John Woodhatch 
to extract, sanguine as he might be as to the re- 
sult of his experiments, and having tremendous 
faith in himself and his theories. 

The boys were full of excitement the night be- 
fore Greg’s departure, and could not sleep. They 
could do little else save talk ; for Greg was going 


‘away to-morrow, and Mr. Fretwell having told 


Greg he was to be fetched in the morning, Greg 
was not sleepy either. He was inclined to be 
less sullen, probably, under the pleasurable con- 
sciousness of the great change awaiting him, and 
though his hated foe Barnaby—a vouth who had 
arrived late in the day at Fretwell’s school, and 
had grown a big, whiskered, lumpy, stubbly lout 
—lay a few beds off, and aggravated him by 
prophesying in a sepulchral voice that he was 


‘going away to be a bigger thief than ever, and 


to be finally hanged “off the reel.” ‘ Which 
would be a good job too,” added Barnaby, with 
a hoarse croak. 

“‘ Ah, yer won’t rile me to-night,” said Greg. 
“T’m quit o’ yer, Barnaby ; and you’ll have to do 
my dirty work here, whilst I’m living like a gen- 
elman outside. Do you hear ?—outside of this.” 

“ I'd strangle you for two pins, and before you 
got outside that bed, even,” growled Barnaby. « 

“Oh! but yer durstn’t.” 

“Silence, you boys,” called one of the masters 
from the next room, shut off by a long glass win- 
dow from the big dormitory. ‘ Can’t you do any- 
thing but talk to-night ?” 

They could not, but they did not answer in the 
negative. Greg Dorward was going away—there 
would be no more chopping of wood, carrying 
of burdens, blowing through brass instruments, 
grinding at lessons—it was all over for him, 
lueky dog—whilst they would chop, carry, blow, 
and grind for all eternity, it seemed, reckoning 
the years before them slowly, and with every 
hated minute like a year. They were full of odd 
wishes too, one youth trusting fervently that Greg 
would be struck dead before the morning, so that 
he could not get “out of it” after all. It was 
only Crapper, the porter .of the establishment, 
and close on liberty himself, with Canada before 
him for a future, who jerked out something about 
“luck,” and wished Greg might get his share of 
it. “Though I can’t say as how you deserve it,” 
added Crapper, punching his pillow emphatica]- 
ly, and trying if he could sleep on “his other 
side” in spite of the mutterings of his contem- 
poraries. | 

Greg watched the morning come .upon him, 
brightening the window-blinds, and making the 
rows of pallid faces paler still, and then he dozed 
off and dreamed of the freedom that was close 
upon him. And that would be—he knew !—so dif- 
ferent from that which those dullards had been 
fancying. Freedom in Bolter’s Rents, and with 
Kitty and him together, too!—Kitty, who had 
sent John Woodhatch tohim. He awoke to find 
the boys dressing themselves hurriedly for the 
business of the day, and he knew that he had not 
to rise at a quarter to six for lessons any more, 
by the way the master looked at him through the 
glass of the room beyond, by the boys scowling 
and sighing and not asking him to get up, by the 
new clothes at his bed’s foot, and the new little 
pocket Bible on the top of them. The boys filed 
away and left him there to the empty cots and 
the Scriptural texts upon the walls, and the 
teacher came from his apartment and rested his 


hand kindly upon the shock head of the youth he 


had not been able to tame. 

“Tf I should not-haye.apother opportunity to 
say good-by, Greg, i 
“and I hope you'll be 
which is to be offered té;y@u, and which many 
here would give half theiggiives to have.” 

Greg looked down, put his hand in the mas- 
ter’s, and muttered his good-by in response, not 
understanding anything about it still, and not 
caring very much. 

“You'll get on, if you really try, for you're 


sharp enough, Greg—everybody knows that” 
were the concluding words of Mr. Marks. . 

At eight o’clock Greg had his breakfast for 
the last time with the boys; at nine his small 
box was packed, and he was waiting: waitine 
for the new life to begin, and the curtain to dro, 
on the old; waiting for Jolin Woodhatch, ani 
Kitty, and home—and such a home !—waitine in 
Mr. Fretwell’s office, away from the airing ground 
and the boys; waiting to go away out of the 
front door like a tip-top swell; waiting for what 
he did not understand, and had not in any way 
bargained for—waiting for the unknown. 

At eleven o’clock to the minute a’ four-wheeled 
cab, with luggage on the roef, drove up to the 
reformatory, and Mr. John Woodhatch stepped 
out, and came with long strides up the path, 

“T think Pll tackle him, Fanny, about his art. 
fulness the last time he was here,” said Mr. Fret. 
well, as he and his wife, standing at the window 
took stock of the visitor’s arrival. 

““What’s the use?” said his wife. “He has 
talked over the Board, and they understand what 
he is about, if you don’t.” 

“They may,” replied Fretwell ; “and if they do 
all I can say is, they need not have slighted mee 
by keeping me in the dark. And I should like 
him to know that I haven’t been deceived.” 

“You’re such a worry, Felix,” was his wife's 
comment here, as she went out of the room, leav- 
ing her lord and master to “tackle” the philan- 
thropist, if he were minded so to do. John 
Woodhatch was shown into the room the instant 
afterward. He had the same steady, “ quite un- 
comfortable” stare with him, which the master of 
the reformatory had thought last time to be par- 
ticularly objectionable. ! 

“He is ready, I hope ?” said Mr. Woodhatch. 

“Yes, he is ready, sir.” 

“There is not much time to spare,” remarked 
the new-comer, looking at his watch. ‘ There is 
one of Greg’s friends to see, and a train to 
catch.” | 

“Greg’s friend, indeed! and a train to catch 
too. Going down into the country with him, 
then ?” inquired Mr. Fretwell. 

“You will excuse my asking these questions. 
I take a great liberty, you will think,” he added, 
satirically, “but I have been kept a little in the 
dark for one who has had the custody of the 
boy so long, and is—so to speak—naturally in- 
terested in the result.” 

‘I am glad you are interested,” answered John 
Woodhatch, “and are not going about this busi- 
ness like a machine, as I fancied you were last 
time Icame. Here are some papers from head- 
quarters for you—your warrant for the dismissal 
of Gregory Dorward, and his consignment to me, 
and so forth.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Fretwell, taking the pa- 
pers and looking them carefully over: ‘I received 
most of my orders last night.” 

“ Yes—lI suppose so.” 

‘“‘ You are, I perceive, a farmer, resident in Lin- 
colnshire ?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“ And Greg ?” 

“Will be my farm pupil to begin with—or 
something of that kind.” 

“Well, if you teach him to work, you will have 
done what we failed in,” remarked Mr. Fretwell, 
shrugging his shoulders; “for a more knpractica- 
ble lad—” | 

“Yes, yes, I knowthat. Perhaps I fear that,” 
he added; “but don’t tell me anything more 
about him.” 

““T dare say you know more than I can tell 
you,” said Mr. Fretwell, laughing, but not laugh- 
ing pleasantly. 

“What do you mean by that ?” was the quick 
inquiry, and John Woodhatch’s big gray eyes 
were not easy to confront now. 

“T have been looking over the old records, and 
I see the name of Dorward was pretty familiar 
to you five-and-twenty years ago,” explained Mr. 
Fretwell, letting him have it at last, as he told 
his wife afterward. 

“You keep your records well,” John Wood- 
hatch. observed, quietly. 

Yes.” 

“ And you are quite right. I was tried ‘for at- 
tempting the life of that boy’s father.” 

“Yes, I know. I knew all along,” Mr. Fret- 
well said, a little mendaciously, “that you were 
interested in the boy Greg—that it is a family 
affair—but I was curious to see how you would 
act. And you pretended not to know him.” 

“There was no pretense about it, sir,” said Mr. 
Woodhatch, so sternly and sharply that Mr. Fret- 
well jumped back a step. ‘‘ But I was not com- 
pelled to tell you all my business. It was known 
at head-quarters, and that was sufficient.” 

“ Very likely, very likely,” answered Mr. Fret- 
well. “Iam used to being passed over.” 

“T asked you which was the worst boy you 
Lad, but I knew you would show me Greg.” 

“Then why—” 

“ But if you had a worse, I should have taken 
him too.” 

“ Having faith in the worst of everything—ha! 


ha!” said Mr. Fretwell. “ Well, every man to his 


fancy.”’ 
 “ But my hands are pretty full now, and Greg 
is not the only one upon them.” 

“You don’t mean that ?’” said the master, sur- 
prised now. 

“It is very possible I shall return here, that. 
you will see me again and again, if I am success- 
ful in my first ventures—if mine is not a total 
failure, after all,” he remarked, almost doubtful- 
ly; “for Iam a clumsy beggar in many Ways, 
and obstinate, and conceited, as are a good many 
more of us,” he added, eying Mr. Fretwell as if 
he included him also in the category. _ . 

“T think we'll have Greg Dorward in now, 
he added, after a moment’s pause. : 

“TI will send for him at once,” replied Mr, 


_Fretwell, ringing the bell, 


| | 
| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR.” 


’ Dorward came sidling into the 
pag yi Mr. Fretwell at the table, and 
the big man who had come to fetch him sitting 
facing the door, 80 that he could see him clearly 
as he entered, and be the first to see him, too. 
Greg had expected that John Woodhatch would 
make a sign as he came into the room to put 
him on his guard in some way, but he did not. 
Mr. Woodhatch only regarded him sadly; and it 
was a “rum”-looking cove, the boy thought, who 
sat there waiting for him, “a queer ’un, and no 

” 
ee Greg, this is an improvement on the 
last visit,” said John Woodhatch. “ You see I 
have kept my word, and come for you.” 

“Yessir,” said Greg, touching the front lock 
éf his short hair, as he had been trained to do 
to all his superiors in this world—and everybody 
was superior to him except Barnaby, he thought. 
Barnaby was awful! 

“J don’t think there’s anything more to say to 
vou here; we can talk as we go along,” said Mr. 
Woodhatch.. 

“ Yessir,” Greg responded for the second time. 

“Bid Mr. Fretwell good-by, then, and thank 
him for his care of you.” 

Greg looked from the speaker to the master of 
the reformatory, and then muttered, “ Good-by, 
thankee, sir,” wondering at the same time what 
he had to thank him for—the fellow who had? 
been always down on him. | | 

“ Good-by, Greg,” said Fretwell. ‘I won’t say 
I’m sorry to part with you, but I will say I shall 
be glad to hear good news of you some day.” 

“Come and see how we get on for yourself: 
my home is in Lincolnshire; they will tell you 
where it is, at the office,” said John Woodhatch, 
“if you don’t know already.” .- 

“Thank you, I am honored,” replied Mr. Fret- 
well, doubtful if he were pleased or not at the in- 
vitation, and therefore answering in a confused 
way. 

“ And you will see progress, I hope.” 

Mr. Woodhatch shook hands with the princi- 
pal, and they went out of the room into the hall, 
and from the hall to the street, where Master 
Crapper was assisting the cabman to put Greg's 
box upon the roof. 

‘Crapper grinned at Greg, and shook hands 
with him, and wished him luck again, and then 
Greg and his new custodian were in the cab. 
The boy had glanced wonderingly at the ‘lug- 
gage on the roof, and had been more perplexed 
than ever, but he waited for the .explanation 
which he thought would follow immediately they 
were out of ear-shot of ‘ Old Fretwell.” 

But no explanation came. Mr. Woodhatch sat 
back in the cab thinking very deeply, looking 
gravely out of the cab window into the street be- 
yond, with his thoughts very far away. 

“Where are we goin’ »’ asked Greg; “for I’m 
blest if I know.” , 

Mr. Woodhatch looked at his companion. 

“Weare going to Lincolnshire.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, really.” 

“And where’s that? And what’s the good of 

oin’ ?” 

“The good to you we’ve got to find down there, 
Greg.” 

Greg looked askance at his companion. A dim 
feeling began to oppress him that there was a 
mistake somewhere, and that this man was not 
one of “the school.” He felt his heart beat un- 
accountably fast, too, which was a new sensation. 
He could almost fancy that he was afraid of what 
was in store for him, even of what was coming 
next, and within the next few hours. 

“Where did you say we were goin’?” he asked 
again. 

Lincolnshire.” 

“Who's there, then 

“No one you know,” was the answer. “ But 
a oes people to love and take example from.” 


room, he 


“ People who will try and put you in the right 
way, and—” 

“Aren’t any of the old ’uns a-comin’ ?—the 
eo or the old woman ?” 

“Are they in quod 9” 

“Your mother is; your father is not strong 
enough to get out of doors just now.” | 

“ Ain’t he, though ? And—we ain’t a-goin’ to 
see him 2” 

“He doesn’t want to see you,” was the reply ; 
“he wants to be left alone.” ; 

t 9 does he want me to go with you?” 

‘ 

“ And—and Kitty? Where the devil’s she got 
to?” Greg asked, snappishly. 

“You will see her shortly. She will meet: us 
_ at the Great Northern.” 

“Is she coming to Lincolnshire too ?”” exclaim- 
ed Greg, his face suffused with a sudden glow, 
and his small dark eyes taking fire into them 
very quickly, 

“No,” answered John Woodhatch. 

_. Here, lookee here, now,” exclaimed Greg, ‘is 
this a dodge, or isn’t it? What’s the game ? 
What do you want to do with me? How do you 
know anything about Kitty ? how did you find 
her? What does it all mean? What's 
“Well, we had better clear the ground as we 
£0 on,” said Mr. Woodhatch. “Listen to me.” 
Then, as the cab rolled along, John Woodhatch 
made matters somewhat clearer ; but, after all, 
-_ to this dazed youth, not particularly clear. 

or the mists were about Greg Dorward, and he 
did not see his way through them. 

John Woodhatch sketched his own life briefly, 
and as it is a feflex of the report-book of the 
reformatory, we need not dwell upon ithere. He 
Said he had been like unto Greg, and that was 
though ; he had been worse than Greg, even, and 


had stood a chance of being hanged off-hand or 
a long term of penal servitude, had it not been 
for a jury that took a merciful view of things, 
and a lenient judge, who, taking into account the 
great provocation the boy had received, and con- 
sidering his youth—he, who was old in sin, and 
felt like an old man—had let him off lightly by 
consigning him to a reformatory for four years. 

“So, you see, my life has been like yours, and 
yet here I am, hale and strong, and well-to-do 
and honest. Honest, Greg, and proud of it—very.” 

Greg listened, but he did not reply. He was not 
quite certain that it would not have been as well 
to go to Canada; there would have been some 
fellows like him, some fun going on, some life. 
But this—and with this man! Dashed if he 
could make out how it would end. And dashed 
if he could see how it had all come about. And 
dashed if he would stand it, and be led any- 
where this bloke chose to take him, and who 
was nothing to him, and who had no power over 
him if he did not care to go. He’d tell him so 
presently, he thought; and then the big man 
suddenly launched into the history of Greg’s fa- 
ther, and what a scamp and brute he was, and 
how he, John Woodhatch, stabbed him one night 
in his awful rage, intending to do for him then 
and there, and end it altogether. 

“When I came back from Canada,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ my first visit was to Bolter’s Rents, to 
see what could be done, and who was left, and 
what had become of your father. He was living, 
a very feeble man, and very wretched in his fee- 
bleness; he had recovered my attack, and had 
married a young woman some years afterward. 
A nice young woman, Mr. Dorward intimated, if 
it wasn’t that she drank, and so got clumsy with 
her fingers, and was found out with other peo- 
ple’s property attached tothem. Hence bad luck, 
and cumulative sentences, and Mr. Dorward sen- 
ior left very much alone, and with a boy, ‘ young 
Greg,’ to mind, and to kick and swear at, and 
train up as he should not go, as he, John Wood- 
hatch, had been trained in the old bad days, and 
until the Hanps or Justice—strong, hard hands 
that clutched tightly at the victim and held him 
in an iron grip—had turned the key upon him, 
» and shut him out of the way. 

“Therefore,” he concluded, “ your young life 
and my past youth are the same pattern, boy. I 
see in you myself, and I want to make something 
of you. Partly because I might have killed your 
father, partly because I want to try what I can do 
after my own plan.” ; 

““And what does the guv’nor say, sir? He 
don’t want me to go along:o’ you?” 

“ Yes, he does.” 

“What! the old’un? The old daddy himself— 
Daddy Devil ?” 

“Yes, Daddy Devil.” | 

John Woodhatch did not tell Greg that he had 
purchased all rights in him—bought him, like a 
freehold or a copyright, “out and out,” for a 
sum very much in excess of what he was worth, 
and for which Mr. Dorward senior, generally 
known in Bolter’s Rents as Daddy Devil, was ex- 
ceedingly obliged, and would have parted with 
his soul—had the beast of a thing been a market- 
able commodity—for a similar amount, or even 
half as much. He was grateful to Mr. Wood- 

hatch now, glad that Mr. Woodhatch some nine- 
and-twenty years ago had very nearly killed him, 
for that little affair had kept his memory green, 
and had now brought him money and lots of 
drink, until Mrs. Dorward could come out and do 
business again on the family’s account. 

“Yes, yes,” said Greg; “but I don’t want to 
hear about him. Where’s Kitty? You don’t say 
anythink about her.” 

“She is of the same mind as the rest. She 
wants you to come with me.” | 

“Kitty does !’’ he said, with a half scream. 

‘“‘ And she to stay away—here in Drury Lane— 
and me with you! Has she heerd all that?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Mr. Woodhatch again. 

“And me in the country. What’s country ? 
Like the common outside that place?” he said, 
jerking his head backward, and implying the re- 
formatory. 

‘“‘Tt’s quiet, and there’s room and peace,” said 
Mr. Woodhatch, solemnly; “and the sea washes 
the banks of the fields, and says, ‘ Work; be like 
my own mighty self, never still !’” 

Greg looked askance at him again. He was 
frightened of him, for John Woodhatch was mad, 
he was sure; yes, very mad, to take care of him, 
or think he could make any good out of him at 
any time, in any way! 

“ And Kitty,” Greg said again; “I’m sure to 
see her, then? At the railway station, did yer 
say 9” 

wi 

“Kitty—at the station. Has she growed 
much ?” 

“T don’t know. I saw her twelve months ago 
for the first time.” 

“Oh, did yer ?” 

‘Your father spoke of her, and then I found 
her out.” 

‘‘What did yer want to—” 

‘“‘ And I took an interest in a desolate, pitiful 
life, as I take an interest in yours,Greg. And I 
shall save her too.” 7 

“Oh Lord! you are a save-all,” muttered Greg. 

“ And she will see you at the station; and one 
day, later on, you and she will meet again. It is 
all arranged.” 

Again Greg Dorward bestowed a furtive look 
—half suspicious, half fearful this time—on the 
speaker. What was arranged ? and who was the 
man to arrange everything, and talk like a God 
Almighty about him and Kitty ? 

‘‘ What’s she doing ?” asked Gregg. 

“ You want to know too much, Gregg.” 

“What's she doing now ?” he asked again, al- 
most peremptorily. 

The large hand of his companion was pressed 


upon his arm, 


enatural cave in the 


‘tramps who has been 


“She is doing well, I hope,” was the reply. 

Gregg did not ask any more questions ; it was 
no use. He did not understand the answers; 
everything was a puzzle to him, and he should 
make a bolt away from all this business at the 
first opportunity. Of that he was as.sure as sud- 
den death. 

The cab carried him along, silent and wonder- 
ing, and John Woodhatch sat by his side, silent 
and wondering too. Through London, to the 
Great Northern Railway, where the boxes were 
handed down by the busy porters, and “ Where 
to, sir?” was asked—a question at which Greg 
Dorward, ever on the alert, pricked up his ears. 

““Skegs Shore,” said Mr. Woodhatch. 

Greg looked wildly round him. To’ the mind 
of his companion this was the boy coming from 
his “solitary” into the light a few weeks*since, 
and he took him by the wrist as though he were 
a child that he might lose. It was a hand that 
held like a vise. 

“Let me go, gov’nor; I’m no use to yer,” he 
murmured, 

“You will be.” 

~“ Let me get away; for gord’s sake let me go 
back to ’em all,” pleaded Greg, looking very 
white and scared. It was a new prison he was 
going to; he knew it was nothing better than 
that. | | 

“Quiet, Greg. Let us come and see Kitty now ; 
she wants to see you very badly.” 

“Where is she ?” 

“Tn the waiting-room.” 

of (TO BE OONTINUED.] 


“THE VACANT CHAIR.” 


Mr. Tosy RosENTHAL, an engraving from whose 
beautiful and pathetic picture, “The Vacant 
Chair,” is given on page 653, achieved consider- 
able celebrity while in California some years ago 
by his picture of the dead body of Elaine floating 
down the river to Arthur’s palace, attended by 
the dumb old servitor. It excited extraordinary 
interest in San Francisco, and while it was on 
exhibition in that city it was.cut from the frame 
and stolen. After some time the picture was re- 
covered, the frontiersmen who had purloined it 
being convinced by the hue and cry raised that 
it could not be sold with safety. 

Mr. RosENTHAL is at present residing in Munich. 
He is of German descent, but thoroughly Ameri- 
can in sentiment. | 


WAIFS AND STRAYS.’ 

AT a convention of woman suffragists in Omaha 
the quartette sang “ with fine effeet,” a reporter 
says, Hush, Thee, my Baby.’ ” 


An English paper says that the halcyon days 
of the British vagrant came to an end when the 
Casual Poor Act, recently passed, went into ef- 
fect. Though the tramp, having sunned himself 
in a stroll through country lanes, may count upon 
getting comfortable quarters at the nearest work- 
house, he is no longer at liberty to take his leave 
after breaking a few stones or picking a handful 
of oakum. The new law requires him to remain 
until the morning of the second day, and he is 
then released only on the condition of having per- 
formed a stipulated task as compensation for his 
entertainment. If it happens to be his second 
call within a month, he must remain until the 
morning of the fourth day after his arrival, and 
if he gives a false name or address, or makes any 
false statement, he becomes “an idle and disso- 
lute person,” and may be sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment with hard labor. It is said that 
the good results of the new law are already ap- 
parent. 


To these features of tramp life in Engiand a 
contrast is made by a picture drawn by a writer 
in a Philadelphia paper. Wistar’s Woods, near 
Ardmore Station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
comprise nearly a hundred acres of unbroken 
forest. A stream flows through the woods, and 
along its banks are high shelving rocks overhung 
with gnarled roots of trees, with saplings, vines, 
ferns, and wild flow- 
ers. For more than 
a year these rocks 
have been the undis- 
turbed rendezvous of 
tramps, who in tlieir 
perpetual leisure have 
exercised their artistic 
tastes by fashioning 


rustic seats out of bent A= 
saplings and twisted 
roots, and by carving f> 


images of imaginary 
or real creatures out 
of soft wood. A hang- 
ing rustic basket filled 
with mosses and vines 
further testifies to the 
tramp’s love of the 
beautiful.. A sort of 


rocks contains evi- 
dences of the va- 
grant’s appreciation 
of things .useful, such 
as a blackened fire- 
place, iron pots, pans, 
and a blacking-brush. 


in his veins. In the course of the past year he 

has had many companions; but even these) plea-— 
sant surroundings have not been sufficient to in- 

duce the average tramp to remain long in one 

place. With what contempt must the casual so- 

journers in Wistar’s Woods regard the “ casuals” 
who tamely submit to work-house regulations in 

Great Britain, instead of getting themselves sent 

as Russian Jews to the New World, where they 

could enjoy life! 


A man of science and an epicure is authority 
for the statement that the reason of the superior 
taste of the fish served in Holland is that the 
Dutch fishermen, kill their fish as soon as they 
are taken from the water, instead of leaving|them 
to die slowly out of their element. He claims 
that this slow death softens the tissues, __ 


Sectional amenities: The editor of the Boston 
Advertiser pays a high compliment to “ Georgians 
and Southrons”; wheréupon the Atlanta Constt- 
tution says, ‘This compliment is doubly appre- 
ciated, coming as it does from a Bostonian and a 
Northron.” | 


Brockport, in this State, has recently been the 
scene of extraordinary kite-flying. A doctor was 
boasting of what he could do in that line, when 
two lawyers offered to furnish him with the string 
if he would repeat what he claimed to have done. 
Their offer was accepted, and he required them 
to procure 5000 feet of rope three-eighths} of an . 
inch in diameter. He made his kite frame of 
lumber two inches wide and half an inch thick, 
and covered it with Manila paper. Its aréa was 
nearly two hundred and fifty square feet. The 


| monster rose lightly till all the rope had been paid 


out, and floated at the height of over half a mile, 
until it was hauled down by running the rope 
under a pulley-wheel and hitching a horse to it. 
If the doctor had made a hole through the cen- 
tre of a barn door, strung the door on the kite 
string after the manner of the toy known as a 
““messenger,” and himself gone up and taken a 
seat in the band of his kite, he would have pro- 
duced a genuine sensation. | 


Being unable to attend his silver wedding, a 
man whose home is in Galveston, Texas, sent 
from his mining camp in New Mexico a) silver 
brick as his present to the bride. The weight of 
the gift was seven pounds. | 


A convict in State-prison has made complaint 
that though he was sent there for being dishon- 
est, he is now compelled to cut out pieces of paste- 
board to be put in the soles of shoes and sold as 
leather. . He wants to know how he can) be ex- 
pected to reform. 


An interesting family. is reported by a San 
Francisco paper as having come East on an emi- 
grant train not long ago. The head of the fam- 
ily was a Chinaman, about thirty-five years old, 
without a queue, and dressed like an American. 
His wife was a comely American woman, a little 
younger than he. They had one child, about eight 
years old, with light complexion, and none of the 
characteristics of the Mongolian race except in 
the expression of its eyes. With them were two 
full-blooded Chinese children which they had 
bought before leaving China. 


Printed simultaneously with the accounts of 
the recent equinoctial freshet was the prediction 
by Dr. E. Stone Wiggins, a Canadian weather- 
sharp, that in March next a storm of umprece- 
dented fury will strike this planet. It is to de- 
scend somewhere in the Northern Pacific, and 
make nearly the entire circuit of the earth from 
west to east, raging with especial violence on the 
North American continent. The waters) of the 
deep are to be lashed until all vessels smaller 
than Cunarders are sent to the bottom. ‘The sea. 
will encroach upon the land, and ship-builders 
are advised to lay their keels on high ground. 
The doctor says that the storm will cross the 
meridian of Ottawa at noon on March 11, and he 
most respectfully appeals to the honorable Min- 
ister of Marine that he will permit no vessel_to 
sail from a Canadian port later than February 20. — 
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No mention is made 
of any mirror. Indian 

Jack is the name by EEA 
which one of the 


longest in the woods —_— 
is known, though it | i 
does not appear that 
he has Indian blood 
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THE CHICAGO BASE-BALL CLUB.—From a Paorocrara py THE Printing Company.—[See Pace 646.] 
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THE BURNING OF THE MISSISSIPPI STE AMBOAT “ROBERT E. LEE,” SEPTEMBER 30, NEAR YUCATAN WuABES TION, LOUISIANA 


From a Sketcu ny Freperick T. ANDERSON. Pact 647. } 
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ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF GEORGIA. 
Drawn By Joun Wes ALEXANDER.—[SEK PAGE 643.] 


EMMA THURSBY.. 


T BELIEVE it was Gounop who said to Miss Tuaurssy, after hear- 
ing her sing his ‘‘ Ave Maria,” “ Vous étes la reine immaculée du 
chant.” ‘“Immaculée” is a capital term to apply to a voice so 
spotless as hers. She sings as naturally as a bird, and revels 
like a bird in delightfally clear and pure tones ‘without a thought 
of giving dramatie expression to her notes. Her voice reaches to 
F, and even in the highest register is without that metallic alloy 
Which mars so many high soprano voices. Macrice Strrakoscu, 


her entrepreneur, it is said, was always urging her to appear on. 


the operatie stage, and once taught her an entire opera. But 
while she sang it faultlessly, she sang it also without that intensity 


and those momentary impulses which make the heart beat faster 
and the breath come quicker, and shows that the singer’s emotions 
are highly wrought upon by the dramatic situation. In a word, 
her voice is a8 beautiful and brilliant as an icicle that sparkles in 
the sunshine—and as cold. “ 

Heér vocalization is admirable. She sings lightly and gracefully, 
ascending buoyantly to those perilous: heights where others grow 
dizzy and falter. 

After an extended tournée abroad, Miss Tutrssy returns without 
anv material change in her voice or method, but with a more com- 
prehensive répertoire. It was at one time almost impossible to: 
hear her sing more than a few compositions. Abroad, however, 
she has studied a number of new songs, several of them composed 
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EMMA TIIURSBY. 
FRoM A PuoTocraru bY ANDERSON. 


forher. It is further said that shé was presented by a Hungarian 
admirer with some nightingales, which are supposed to be dtsecend- 
ed from a pair which an ancestor of the donor brought from Pal- 
estine at the time of the Crusades. One of the little singers re- 
cently broke its leg, and required the servicesjof three shillful 
surgeons, 

Miss Tuurssy was born in Brooklyn, where she‘also began her 
career as a church singer in the choir of Plymouth Chureli.  Sub- 
sequently she joined Dr. Cuapry’s choir, aud after that Dr. Tay- 
Lor’s. Her friends enabled her to visit Italy, where she continued 
her musical studies; but it was Madame Rtpversbonrr, with whom 
she took lessons after her return in 1875, who developed he: 
voice. She was first heard in concert at a performance of tha 
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“THE VACANT CHAIR.”—From THE Patntine By Tosy RoseENTHAL, IN THE GALLERY 
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Harvard Musical Associations. While fairly suc- 
cessful from the beginning, her exceptional mer- 
its as a vocalist were not generally recognized 
here until, in 1879, she returned from another 
visit to Europe, where her appearances had been 
a suecession of triumphs. She has been equally 
well received during her recent tournée. She 
will remain in this country only three months. 

Gustav Kose. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 


Dr. S. F. Newoomer, M.D., Greenfield, O., says: “ In 
cases of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, 
it does exceedingly well.”—[Adv.] 


Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey & Co.’s Polo Club Cologne. 1121 Broadway, 
aud 575 Sth Ave.—[ Adv.) 


THE VAST RESO™ RCES OF THE MANUFACTORY 
At Cham, Switzerland, of the Anglo-Swiss Condensed 
Milk Co., are utilized in the production of their Milk- 
Food for infants and invalids.—[Adv.] 


Hatrorp Lercestersurre Savor, the great 
relish, expressly for family use. Sold only in bottle. 
—[{Adv.] 


Tar refreshing and lasting aroma of Floreston Co- 
logne makes it a peerless toilet perfume.—[Adv.] 


For a delicious breakfast try Tavesrr’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


| Breaktast Coc, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
“well as for persons in health. 
§6Sold by Grocers evorywhere. 


¥. BAKER Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton sSt.. Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. — 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippind. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dijed ehole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 


' skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 


~ 


tematized anew every department of our business, we 
cin confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


AGENTS 
reaping a 
Harvest selling cur 
Clip Cake 

le and other 
Household Articles, 

They sel! at sight to 

sow ¥ Se 

For Samples and 
Terma, address The 
CLIPPER M’F’G CO., 


(LIMITED.) 


No. 64 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


BABY CARRIAGE. 


THE NOVELTY. 
- The only Carriage that has Springs to adjust to the 
weight, Umbrella large enough to shield at all points 
by merely raising or lowering it. Send for Circular to 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebrai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Classe 


de ja Faculte de Paris, 


27, rue Rambutean, Paria 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills ‘and 


A laxative and refreshing 
Frnit Lozenvge 


thie tenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and néver | 


produces irritation. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are-not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, Two Yrars; shorter course, one year, 
Both the English and Delsarte systems of gesture: 
Calisthenics. Term begins Oct. 5th. For catalogues 
apply to R. R. KAYMOND, Principal, : 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


$5 0 $0 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Srinsox & Co., Portland, Maine, 


Established 1818. 
~ 
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THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS'’ 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 
EXTRACT 
ofa LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
TLEMAN at Mad- 


and is in My Opin- Bilson. 
ion, the most 'pala- 
table, as weil as the Re 
most ‘wholesome 
sauce thatis made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
& success and a boon tor which nations should 
fee] grateful.”—See “*‘ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes’ being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocérs, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 


set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 224, $10.00 
ret. Pool, 24, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 set. 
Checks, 1% inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. Established 1855. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TREASURY>' SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. Arich volume of 300 
best loved Gems chosen from tie whole realm of Mu. 
sic. Usual cost, 887! Here, only $2.50. No book 
like it. No Competition! Saleisimmense! Eminent 
citizens say: treasury of pleasure for every home.”"— 
any,D.D. “A perfect marvel of excellence and 
cheapness."—G.A.Peltz,D.D. ‘Full of genuine gems.” 
—F.L.Robbins,D.D. Three million homes want it, hence 

itis a grand chance to coin money. 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Phila, Pa 


$7) A WEEE. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Onutfitfree. Address Trvz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


An unusual tendency to the use of Vel- 
vets and Plushes for costumes is apparent 
in the latest productions of the leaders 


of fashion. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY €é& CoO. 


Have made a very large importation 
of these goods both in plain colors and 
novelties, and are enabled by the wide 
range of colorings in their assortment to 
afford special facilities for matching and 
combinations. 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silkk and Cashmere E:mbroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Lozg Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 


Presenting to the Public the Finest Selection 
of Novelties in above Goods, and at Lower 
Prices than ever offered. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


DR. RICHARD §. ROSENTHAL’S 


Meisterschaft System 
FOR 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks.<@@ 


The Nation, New York, says: ‘*This system is the 
best yet devised for Jearning to speak a foreign lan- 
guage in a short time.” ; 

Each subscriber—$5.00 for each langnage—becomes 
actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 
exercises and answers all questions in regard to any 
difficulties which may occur to the student. 


For 25 cents we will send Part I. of either the 


_ French or the German as a specimen copy. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lowest prices ever known me 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevoivers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
\HE PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
price only $5. U.S. Patent allowed May 26, 18S2. 
A scientific curiosity of practical use; economical and 
safe. Home, Office, and Business pu 
livered retail, free of express charges. Liberal discount 
to Agentj PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., 
79 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
FIRESIDE PUBLISHING CO., 
20 North 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GenTLEMEN,-In selling your 4 merican Politica I took 
15 orders in 2 days. D. 5: Bennett, Greenwood, Pa. 
We want energetic Agents at once on this work. 
BARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE D. S.WILTBERGER, Prop., 
1| 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for ‘‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out.rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


‘Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts, WY. 
NEW FALL GOODS. 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED (2500) 
PIECES OF PLUSHES AND SILK VELVETS, COL, 
ORS AND BLACKS, WITHOUT DOUBT THE 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO SELECT 

COLORS IN VELVETS, NEW, DESIRABLE COL. 
ORS, $1.25. 

ALSO BEAUTIFUL PAPTERNS BROCADED 
VELVETS, 


450 PIECES IMPORTED DRESS GOODS, TO 
WHICH WE INVITE INSPECTION. 

59 PIECES 46-INCH ALL-WOOL CHEVIOT 
CHECKS, 49c.; WORTH 85c. 

7 PIECES 48-INCH ALL-WOOL JERSEYS at 
56c.; CHEAP at $1. 

50 PIECES 44-INCH BLACK ALL-WOOL AR- 
MURES at 49c.; WORTH 85c. 


Latest Foreign Novelties 


IN BLACK, COLORED, AND FANCY DRESS FAB. 
RICS, CLOAKINGS, AND CLOAKING PLUSHES, 


EXTENSIVE EXHIBITION 


OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC HATS AND BON- 
NETS, FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR, BOTH 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


PLAIN AND FANCY BIRDS, 10c., 20c., 25c., 38c., 
50c., to $3. 

IMPORTED SPANISH PLUMAGE, BREASTS 
FOR TURBANS, 56c., 65c., T5c., to largest size, $1.25. 

FROM EUROPE—FINE PLUMAGE, WINGS, 
AND BREASTS, FROM 45c. to $5. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


FALL NUMBER NOW OUT. 


A NO MORE COMPLETE INDEX IS TO BE 
FOUND PROBABLY, OF THE MAGNITUDE AND 
VARIETY OF NEW YORK’S SHOPPING TRADE, 
THAN IS PRESENTED IN THE QUARTERLY 
FASHION MAGAZINE OF RIDLEY & SONS. IT 
IS A VERITABLE SHOPPER’S GUIDE AND EN- 
CYCLOPAZDIA, COMPRISING ITS 130 PAGES 
AND HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS.—JN., Y. 
TRIBUNE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


30, 311, 31114, to 317 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, G4, 66, 68. and 70 ALLEN ST. 


at 65 BUYS an Imported Key Wind - 
ican Stem Wind Watch, Solid Coin 


Nickel Warranted, Send for Cat- 


alogue. A. ULTER, Chicago, Il. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 


HARPER'S F4 00 
HARPER’S WEEK 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above 00 
Any TWO above 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PLOPLE........ 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Ss 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)......-0++eeeseeeeees 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorix with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 4 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fail list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Livrary will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on appiication to Harrxe & Beorukns. 


ag HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Niue Cents. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


on, 10c. Warranted best pack sold. S 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. i. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Recireé 
Book. Sells at sivht. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


M stows No. 1 Ann St., New York City. 


4 NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 


Show Cards, Oil-cloth Signs, and Price Tickets, 
for country merchants. Send for catalogue. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hatwerr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


Elegant. Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
20 Game, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


at” WORCESTER, 
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War on poisonous colors in soap! 

War on perfumes that irritate the skin! - ) Fan 

War on Scalding and Boiling Clothes! 


War on Prejudice! War on Old Notions! | 


He LESS SAID 


Only think! One Soap for all uses! AND BOMBARDMENT 


JHE BETTER. 


If you value the health of your family, use Frank Siddalls Soap :— 
If you value your dishes and dont want the Enamel Cracked with scalding 


295 


hot water, use Frank Siddalls Soap and lukewarm water 
If your face burns and smarts after shaving, use Frank Siddalls Soap—you 


will find the most delicate skin or the dallest razor will not leave a sore:face—you ~ 


will not have eruptions on your neck, no matter how closely shaved :— 
Wash your baby with it—it is recommended by the best physicians :—wash 


your baby clothes with it:— Sibiiacia 
EXPECTED NEWS: THEY WILL BOTH BE SO SORRY. 


Use it for washing burns, scalds and sores :— | 
; ARABI says “the British are|a great people, and that he is heartily sorry he fought them.” 


Use it for washing cuts and braises. | ull Ween 
If you think it is a humbug, try if and be astonished—10 cents will not 


Have You Heard of Frank Siddalls Soap | 


_—how it does away with wash-day troubles— | 
—how it softens flannels and brightens Calico— | 


It is here publicly guaranteed 


to do everything claimed:— | —how it has spread like wildfire until now 
| Rea | —it is sold in every territory and State in the Union— 
. Jk it was a humbug, no money could secure its insertion in the high-toned - —makes the wash clean sweet and white | 
journals it is advertised in. | :  —Just think! without scalding or boiling— 


No Steam in the House to spoil the Wall-Paper and Furniture. 
7 : —Ask your Grocer for it—see that you get what you ask for— | 
| —And now for the most liberal proposition ever made to introduce goods— | , 
A regular 10-cent cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap will be sent by mail (postage paid in full) free of charge to the wife of a Grocer—free of charge to the wife of a | 
Physician—free of charge to the wife of a Minister, if she will send two promises :—two promises must be made or no notice will be taken of the letter— 1 . 
Promise Number 1—That it shall be used on the whole of the regular family wash, and on the first wash-day. 
Promise Number 2—That every direction (even the most trifling) shall be followed. ; 
Sold in New York by H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co.— 
Francis H. Leggett & Co.—Austin, Nichols & Co.—W oodruff, way the Wask Bod 


HOW OTHER LADIES OAN GET SOAP TO TRY. Spencer & Stout—R. C. Williams & Co.—S. Burkhalter & Wo Boliog wb Fak Siddaes 
Dontspai! the old Boiler Sa 


—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps— Co., and many others. " : 
—Say she saw the Advertisement in HARPER’S Sold in Brooklyn by Johnston Bros.—Valentine, Bergen : hesin ashall — 
WEEKLY, and make 2 promises— & Co., and others. iu oe 
Sold in Chicago by W. M. Hoyt & Co.—Rockwood Bros.— 
Promise No, 1:—znat tne Soap shall be used the Harmon, Merriam & Co.—Gray, Burt & Kingman, and others. a : | : i 
first wash-day after receiving it, and that every | 
bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 3 b & | 
T tuck—Howar . Spurr 0.—boy eeds Co.—Chas, = ZG! | 
P romse No. 2 :——That every one of the printed E. Moody & Co., an others. | = —_ 
for using the Soap shall be EXACTLY Sold largely, in Albany, Troy, Springfield, Ithaca, Utica, hws, 
Now by return mail a full size, I 0-Cent Cake Binghamton, ochester, Buffalo, Sy racuse. | 
make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage New Haven, Cleveland, Burlington, Vt.—Burlington, Iowa, 
stamps have to be put on. All this is done Baltimore. | a \ 
to be If your grocer cares to accommodate you he can easily — 
your grocer will not accommodate you, send for a \ SS 
Only those get attention who make the cake by mail—it will be cheerfully sent if you make the FS 4N X 
promises. promises :—if you dont make the two promises no notice will be 
taken of your letter. 


DIRECTIONS | 
_ Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. ees i 


A wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water must only be lukewarm, a small kettle answers for a large wash. 


Le sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd it seems. . | . ee alee & * 
A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some of the delicate 


ingredients that are in this soap. Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. 


And now make up your mind to try 


FIRST—Dip one of the garments in the tub of water; draw it out on the wash-board, and rub the Soap over it VERY LIGHTLY, being Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. __ ens | 
particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled pieces. Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for | 

ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and go on until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. Try The Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving— | 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. =e for the Bath—for the Toilet—for the Teeth. 

NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on the wash-board, and the dirt will dro out ; It is no more to be surprised at that it will 

turn the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WILL enewer colendidlt fer ot ad ae 

7 TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water. ee a Te. 

; | poses than it is surprising that Granulated 


If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw back in the suds for a few minutes. | : 
Next comes the Rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting all the dirty suds out, and is to be Sugar will answer for all purposes, 


aan as follows : Wash each piece LIGHTLY on the wash-board through sean Aira using any more soap) AND SEE THAT Over one thousand cakes ure sent every week | 
THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT QUT. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. foe: triad at 


Next, the Blue-water—which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing, for this Soap takes the place of Bluing. STIR A ee ¥ 
PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS.SOAPY BLUE- promise to follow the directions on the whole of 
WATER, wring them, and hang up to dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and-WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. your regular family wash, arid you will bless the 


Afterwards soap Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let stand 20 minutes, and wash the same way, making the last rinse-water soapy. day you saw The Frank Siddalls Soap advertised 
in Harper’s WEEKLY. | 


Be sure to always make the last water soapy ; the clothes will NOT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never worn; stains that have been overlooked in washing will bleach out while drying, 


and the clothes will iron easier. | 
Always dissolve a small piece of Soap in the starch, and then starch in the usual way the pieces that require starching. 


Address all Letters, OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. # | : 


4 
OCTOBER 14, 1883. 5 | 
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